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Letter  from 
the  Editor 


An  Apology  to  the  Staffs  of  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools: 

Beginning  with  Orbit  26,  February  1975, 
the  Institute  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  complimentary  mailing  of  the 
journal.  Late  in  June  we  discovered  that 
through  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
the  secondary  schools  were  not  being 
included  in  the  mailing.  A special  mailing 
of  Orbit  26,  27,  and  28  was  arranged 
immediately,  but  it  was,  of  course,  too 
late  to  reach  the  schools  before  the 
summer  closing.  However,  we  hope  that 
these  issues  were  of  interest  to  the 
teachers  involved  in  the  many  summer 
sessions  conducted  throughout  the 
province  and  were  not  lost  before  their 
colleagues  returned  to  duty  in 
September. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  new  school 
year,  may  we  remind  all  teachers  and 
principals  throughout  Ontario  that  your 
criticisms  and  suggestions  are  always 
welcome  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
receive  articles  on  any  aspects  of  your 
work  that  you  feel  would  be  of  general 
interest  and  value. 

The  Editor 
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Urimn  Studies  by  the  Seat  of  Tour  Pants 


I Frank  Corning 

Centre  Wellington  District  High  School 


'Fergus  council  was  told  Monday  night 
a group  of  Centre  Wellington  High  School 
geography  students  are  ready  to  begin 
a study  program  in  the  town. 

The  students,  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  Jim  Dandy  and  Frank  Corning, 
will  kick  off  with  an  intensive  study  of 
Fergus  parking  facilities  and  the  need  for 
parking  in  Fergus. 

Mr.  Dandy  and  Mr.  Corning,  both 
geography  teachers,  had  come  to  a 
previous  council  meeting  and  offered 
their  services  for  any  surveys  or  studies 
the  town  might  require. 

They  told  council  then  they  wished 
their  students  to  become  more  involved 
with  the  community  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pick  up  some  practical  research 
experience.’  — Fergus  News-Record, 
September  22, 1971 . 

How  It  All  Got  Started 

On  a warm  Wednesday  afternoon  about 
the  second  week  into  September  I 
remember  waking  myself  up  with  my  own 
snoring,  having  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
soporific  tones  of  Lewis  Mumford’s  film 
series.  In  their  polite  way  the  students  had 
, endured  three  of  the  films’  discussions  on 
the  city  as  a womb  and  a host  of  other 
drivel  that  we  had  inserted  in  the  course 
outline  so  as  to  obtain  Ministry  approval 


for  a new  Urban  Studies  course.  It  was 
a disastrous  beginning. 

Meanwhile  our  staff  groped  for  some- 
thing to  create  interest.  Quite  by  accident 
(or  so  I thought)  our  department  head, 

Jim  Dandy,  wenUo  Town  Council  one 
night  to  offer  our  assistance  to  them  in 
gathering  any  information  that  might  be 
useful. 

Nothing  much  happened  for  about  two 
weeks,  but  one  of  the  councillors,  who 
also  happened  to  be  a downtown  busi- 
nessman, wanted  us  to  loolcat  parking  in 
the  core  area.  He  did  not  really  know  what 
he  wanted,  and  we  did  not  know  how  to 
do  any  type  of  study.  (I  only  have  one 
university  geography  course,  a fact  that 
my  department  head  says  is  an 
advantage.) 

Showing  great  ingenuity,  we  decided 
that  we  needed  a map  of  the  downtown 
core.  Simple  enough.  Project  a trans- 
parency and  trace  the  map  on  some  mural 
paper.  Locate  the  buildings  and  existing 
parking  lots.  But  what  is  a parking  space? 
We  had  no  idea,  and  so  the  students  went 
out  to  measure  some  different  parking 
lots.  Three  days  of  this  and  we  found  in 
the  library  a book  entitled  Architectural 
Graphic  Standards,  which  could  have  told 
us  in  short  order  what  were  the  criteria 
for  a parking  space. 

By  now  it’s  November;  we  are  still 
trying  to  cover  the  course  outline  and  do 
this  small  project  for  the  Town  Council. 
This  is  just  about  the  point  where  1 begin 


to  label  Jim  Dandy  an  s.o.b.  for  getting  me 
involved.  Finally  we  get  the  idea  that  we 
should  look  at  the  bylaws  and  find  out 
exactly  what  the  town  defines  as  a parking 
space  and  how  many  are  required  for  any 
given  activity.  Now  things  began  to  jell. 

We  were  able  to  get  some  time  off  to  go 
downtown  and  measure  up  the  buildings 
and  ask  some  of  the  proprietors  about 
their  particular  parking  situation.  Some 
proprietors  were  quite  rude,  and,  despite 
the  advance  notice  of  our  efforts,  many 
were  reluctant  to  discuss  any  of  the 
problems. 

We  decided  to  plot  the  buildings  on  our 
map  that  we  had  made  earlier  in  the  term. 
And  to  our  amazement  we  had  never 
thought  about  scale  when  using  the  trans- 
parency, and  it  turned  out  to  be  1 " to 
31 .75'.  What  a mess!  Even  the  best  of  the 
slide-rule  set  were  stymied,  and  there  was 
a lot  of  anger  that  eventually  became 
humor  as  we  tore  down  the  old  map  and 
put  up  paper  for  a new  one  with  a scale 
of  1"to  10'.  All  was  proceeding  nicely 
when  someone  kicked  the  transparency 
stand.  You  cannot  refocus  the  trans- 
parency to  fit  the  original  drawing.  Start 
again,  and  this  time  tape  down  the 
machine  and  the  transparency. 

Map  completed,  buildings  placed  on, 
square  footage  compiled,  building  usage 
determined.  Now  we  started  to  appiy  the 
bylaw  to  the  existing  buildings.  A theater, 
for  exampie,  is  supposed  to  have  one  spot 
for  each  five  seats  or  ten  feet  of  bench 
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Model  of  downton  parking  in  Fergus  - constructed  by  the  Urban  Studies  class  at  Centre 
Wellington  District  High  School.  Studying  the  model  (left  to  right):  Charles  Fraser 
(student),  Bruce  Bolger  (student),  and  William  Holman  (Mayor  of  Fergus). 


space.  Our  theater  required  90  parking 
spots  but  in  fact  provided  none.  One 
major  store  required  26  spaces  and  told 
us  that  they  provided  33.  We  asked  them 
to  show  us  these  places  so  that  we  could 
put  them  on  the  map.  There  was  area  for 
33,  but  in  fact  20  places  were  taken  up 
with  old  tractors,  a clump  of  bushes,  and 
other  assorted  garbage. 

Problem:  As  we  started  to  move 
around  the  backs  of  stores  we  became 
more  aware  of  the  type  of  activity  that 
goes  on  in  the  rear  apartments  of  stores. 

A few  sarcastic  comments  by  our  students 
about  the  living  conditions,  and  some 
embarrassment  when  we  learned  that  we 
were  talking  about  our  classmates’  homes. 

One  of  the  students  was  a member  of 
the  Audio-Visual  Club,  and  he  began  to 
take  pictures  of  the  claimed  parking 
areas,  the  uncontrolled  parking,  and  other 
related  information.  One  student  men- 
tioned that  he  noticed  that  the  buildings 
owned  by  local  people  were  in  much 
better  repair  than  the  others.  We  finally 
gained  access  to  the  town  records  and 
included  in  our  report  to  the  Council  the 
information  about  ownership  of  downtown 
buildings. 

To  present  our  efforts  we  decided  to 
construct  a color-coded  styrofoam  model 
of  the  core  area  that  would  show  each 
building,  the  claimed  and  real  parking, 
the  ‘garbage’  areas  that  could  be  used, 
and  a photo  study.  The  model  was  con- 
structed and  some  of  it  was  painted. 

When  we  returned  the  next  morning  many 
of  the  buildings  were  globs  — the  paint 
had  eaten  through  the  styrofoam.  Note  for 
future:  Use  water  colors  only. 

The  model  completed,  the  photo  essay 
prepared,  we  then  presented  for  each 
side  of  the  main  street  a property-by- 
property  summary  of  building  use,  parking 
spaces  required,  parking  spaces  pro- 
vided, and  suggestions  for  making  up  the 
deficiency.  Overall,  the  town  was  about 
66%  deficient  in  parking  provided  as 
opposed  to  parking  required  by  law.  If  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  were  to  be 
instituted,  the  deficiency  could  be 
lowered  to  33%. 

Over  the  past  four  years  we  have  some- 
how taken  on  the  position  of  resident 
experts  on  parking.  We  design  local 
private  lots  and  have  provided  upon 
request  of  the  town  more  than  ten  alterna- 
tives for  their  existing  municipal  lots. 

Recreation  Can  Be  Complex 

During  the  second  year  we  were  asked  to 
make  suggestions  about  a proposed  new 
recreation  complex.  We  were  also  to 
determine  what  were  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  community.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  projects,  that  we  have 
ever  taken  on,  and  the  results  are  still 
evident.  Former  students  still  come  to  the 
school  to  talk  about  new  complexes  that 
they  have  visited.  They  are  involved  in 
presenting  briefs  to  the  town’s  Recreation 
Committee,  and  some  have  taken  courses 


in  recreation  at  community  colleges. 

We  began  the  study  by  following  the 
planning  criteria  laid  down  in  Kruger’s 
book  Urban  Problems:  aims,  inventory, 
alternatives,  implementation.  A question- 
naire was  compiled,  and  the  students 
wanted  to  visit  every  home  in  Fergus  to 
get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  opinions  of 
the  people  as  to  the  facilities  to  be 
included  in  the  complex.  Advance  notices 
were  prepared  for  the  newspaper,  and  the 
Town  Council  drafted  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion that  the  students  could  use  as  a 
‘pass’  to  conduct  interviews.  One  Monday 
all  urban  geography  students  were 
excused  from  classes  for  the  day.  Poor 
planning:  Chaos  ensued  because  we  had 
divided  up  the  town  by  area  instead  of  by 
housing  units.  Some  students  had  a large 
area  and  only  a few  homes,  while  others 
had  apartment  buildings. 

Nevertheless,  the  questionnaire  was 
taken  to  every  home  in  Fergus.  If  there 
was  not  anyone  home,  a printed  card 
saying  when  we  would  return  was  left 
along  with  the  questionnaire,  and  the 
address  was  recorded. 

There  were  some  unusual  experiences. 
The  students  discovered  that  48%  of  the 
homes  are  vacant  on  Monday  mornings, 
and  that  older  people  want  to  talk.  One 
student  completed  the  questionnaire 
sitting  on  the  kitchen  floor  while  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  advancing  stages  of  labor 
awaited  the  ambulance. 

Once  the  questionnaires  were  brought 
back,  we  tried  to  compile  the  results. 

More  than  two  weeks  elapsed  as  we  tried 
to  figure  out  how  to  put  all  the  information 
into  some  pattern  and  represent  it 
graphically. 


We  visited  as  a class  four  large  com- 
plexes, took  cameras  and  tape  recorders, 
and  barraged  the  administrators  with 
questions.  Many  of  the  students  took  to 
asking  the  custodial  staff  of  the  facilities 
for  their  opinions  — a move  that  proved 
most  revealing.  Gradually,  by  accident 
and  not  by  design,  the  students  seemed 
to  develop  a certain  expertise  about 
specific  aspects  of  recreation  complexes. 
The  hockey  types,  of  course,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  arena,  while  some  students 
wanted  to  know  about  day-care  centers, 
signage,  exterior  landscaping,  washroom 
types,  people  traffic,  etc.  In  small  groups, 
without  a teacher  present,  the  students 
visited  at  least  twelve  other  sites. 

Finally  we  decided  on  the  basis  of  all  of 
the  information  that  we  had  gathered  to 
try  to  put  together  a complex  that  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  town  as  expressed 
by  the  survey  and  as  considered  by  the 
students.  We  started  with  blocks  of 
colored  paper  cut  roughly  to  scale  and 
denoting  different  activities.  They  were 
arranged  and  rearranged,  and  the  merits 
of  designs  were  debated  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  At  last  a consensus  emerged  and 
designs  became  finalized.  Scale  models 
were  constructed  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  proposed  facility.  This 
construction  took  considerable  time,  and 
many  lunch  hours,  spares,  and  evenings 
were  donated  outside  of  the  regular  forty- 
minute  class. 

What  surprised  me  was  that  students 
who  had  not  been  the  bright  lights  all 
year,  and  had  shown  an  ability  to  blend  in 
with  the  woodwork  so  that  I would  not 
notice  them,  were  among  the  best  workers 
in  this  situation.  It  was  surprising  to  find 
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students  who  had  not  contributed  a damn 
thing  all  year  suddenly  taking  charge  in 
some  areas  of  the  model  construction  or 
at  least  exhibiting  an  ability  to  work  and 
get  the  job  done. 

While  the  models  were  being  com- 
pleted, we  started  to  gather  together  our 
information  about  specific  aspects  of  the 
complex.  Example:  We  compiled  more 
than  six  pages  on  how  a washroom  in  a 
recreation  facility  should  be  designed  — 
what  soap  trays  and  soap  should  be  used, 
how  high  mirrors  should  be,  the  benefits 
of  wall-mounted  toilets,  floor  drains,  etc. 
The  students  were  able  to  discuss  the  size 
of  the  area  required  for  dressing  in  a 
locker-room  situation,  the  size  of  shower 
stalls,  and  a host  of  other  data  such  as  the 
cost  of  hardwood  gym  floors  as  compared 
• with  the  soft  floors  now  being  used. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  compiling 
these  data,  we  had  (and  still  have)  a 
resource  book  of  information  that  is  five 
inches  thick.  The  information  is  still  used 
by  many  groups  in  town.  Occasionally 
someone  other  than  the  Recreation  Com- 
mittee wants  to  know  about  some  type  of 
washroom  or  cost  of  flooring  or  lights  to 
use  in  a ballpark  or  what  soil  mix  is  best 
for  a baseball  diamond.  We  have  this 
information  and  pass  it  on. 

Interspersed  with  all  of  this  work  on  the 
recreation  project,  we  tried  to  follow  some 
course  outline,  but  it  was  not  too 
important.  We  became  involved  in  a 
variety  of  other  projects  that  included 
designing  small  parks  or  ‘tot  lots’  and 
doing  attitude  surveys  for  the  Rotary  Club. 
This  latter  project  was  interesting  in  that 
the  Rotary  Club  is  planning  to  build  a 


senior  citizens’  center  in  Fergus,  a com- 
munity which  has  1 1 % more  people 
above  the  age  of  55  compared  with  the 
provincial  average.  We  wanted  to  inter- 
view these  senior  citizens  personally,  and 
so  after  two  weeks  of  trying  we  obtained 
permission  from  the  town  to  check  the 
name,  address,  and  age  lists.  The 
addresses  and  ages  were  then  plotted  on 
a map  to  see  if  there  were  any  distribution 
patterns  and  aiso  to  break  the  area  into 
workable  units  for  student  interviews. 

A point  of  interest  is  that  just  this 
month,  two  years  after  our  recreation 
report  was  submitted,  the  Rotary  Club  has 
abandoned  plans  to  build  a senior  citi- 
zens’ center  in  the  downtown  core  and 
has  instead  decided  to  construct  it  in  the 
recreation  complex  as  per  our 
recommendation. 

A kind  of  recruiting  was  begun  at  the 
end  of  this  second  year.  Now  that  the 
students  have  a choice  in  selecting 
courses  they  want,  I think  that  a teacher 
can  also  partially  select  his  students.  We 
now  actively  recruit  for  each  Urban 
Studies  class  the  following:  a top  typist, 
a shorthand  student,  a member  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Club,  a draftsman,  and 
someone  good  at  drawing.  We  call  this 
our  resource  team.  They  are  useful  and 
go  out  of  their  way  to  live  up  to  their 
billing  as  ‘specially  skilled’  students. 

The  Police  Move  In 

With  these  projects  just  nicely  but  of  the 
way,  we  were  into  the  first  of  three  efforts 
for  the  police  department.  They  wanted  a 
school  crossing  guard  but  did  not  have 
the  data  to  support  their  request.  It  was 


our  duty,  then,  along  with  the  police,  to 
station  students  at  a number  of  traffic  sites 
to  determine  the  motor  traffic  and  pedes- 
trian traffic  flow.  We  gathered  the 
information,  compared  it  with  a similar 
effort  done  in  Crangeville,  and  presented 
it  graphically.  This  was  one  of  our  first 
uses  of  the  ‘expert’  student;  the  graphic 
presentation  was  so  colorful  and 
appealing  that  it  overshadowed  the 
relevant  statistical  data.  Result  — the 
request  for  a crossing  guard  was  granted. 
And  the  Fergus  police  like  our  geography 
classes,  which  of  course  shows  a dis- 
cerning and  intelligent  attitude. 

Another  result  was:  'Frank,  do  you  think 
that  your  students  could  do  this  for  us???’ 

How  do  you  take  four  hundred  accident 
reports  that  are  each  four  pages  in  length 
and  compile  data  about  where  accidents 
occur,  the  ages  involved,  the  road  condi- 
tions, the  time  of  the  day,  the  week,  the 
month,  etc.?  We  did  not  know  how  to  pull 
out  the  relevant  information  and  then 
present  it.  We  called  in  the  math  depart- 
ment for  some  ideas  and  kicked  it  around 
for  a week  or  so,  all  the  time  keeping  in 
mind  what  we  were  trying  to  find  out.  The 
schemes  were  elaborate.  But  finally  the 
students  suggested  that  we  just  make  a 
large  eight-foot-long  master  question- 
naire, and  then  in  assembly-line  fashion 
each  student  would  take  one  accident 
report  and  mark  the  data  on  the  master 
and  then  start  another  until  all  four 
hundred  were  completed.  We  have  done 
this  three  times  now,  and  each  year  we  go 
through  the  exercise  of  figuring  out  the 
best  way  to  cull  the  relevant  information, 
and  each  time  the  students  have  come  up 
with  the  same  solution  after  about  a week 
of  discussion. 

We  also  provide  the  police  with  maps 
that  show  the  location  of  accidents. 

One  interesting  sidelight  is  that  some  of 
the  students  examining  these  police  re- 
ports have  also  overheard  things:  ‘Mom 
told  dad  that  it  got  that  dent  in  the  parking 
lot,’  or  ‘Geez  he  was  lucky!  I know  he  was 
drunk.’  There  is  a problem  of  confiden- 
tiality, but  as  yet  we  have  not  had  any 
instance  of  a student  divulging  informa- 
tion that  he  should  not. 

Redevelopment  for  Fun  and  Profit 

One  summer  we  were  asked  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  assist  them  in 
the  construction  of  a resource  package 
that  thev  could  use  for  their  proposed 
Fergus  Downtown  Redevelopment  Con- 
test, which  would  feature  some  $2,000  in 
prize  money.  We  volunteered  our  services, 
and  they  volunteered  $200  for  us  to  com- 
pile the  necessary  information  for 
prospective  contestants. 

Two  students  and  I worked  for  about 
three  weeks  putting  together  a package 
— copies  of  newspaper  items,  population 
statistics,  travel  and  work  patterns,  climo- 
graphs,  building  age,  ownership,  and 
size,  and  a host  of  other  information. 

When  we  thought  that  we  had  compiled  a 
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good  package,  we  took  it  to  three  univer- 
sity geopraohy  departments  for  their 
comments  and  suggestions.  Fifty 
packages  were  prepared,  and  our 
geography  department  took  it  upon  itself 
to  duplicate  them,  send  out  notices  of  the 
contest,  and  generally  assist  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Many  groups  took  part  in  the  contest, 
including  professional  engineers,  univer- 
sity design  students,  and  — of  course  — 
our  Urban  Studies  students.  Well,  that  was 
one  hell  of  a job!  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
redesign.an  entire  downtown  area  in 
forty-minute  periods  and  meet  a deadline 
and  cover  a course  and  also  complete 
other  tasks  in  between?  The  first  thing  to 
go  was  the  course  outline,  which  quite 
honestly  I have  now  lost  and  will  never 
find  again. 

But  our  team  of  experts  started  to  come 
to  the  fore.  Photos  of  all  the  downtown 
area  were  made  and  enlarged  to  1 4"  by 
22".  Tissue  overlays  were  used,  and  we 
colored  and  drew  in  different  store  front 
designs.  Logos  were  created,  and  models 
of  areas  were  constructed.  It  was  a mess 
— no  order,  no  plan,  no  one  knew  where 
we  were  going.  It  was  like  an  explosion 
in  a spaghetti  factory.  I’m  sure  the  custo- 
dial staff  wondered  what  was  going  on  in 
my  room.  The  principal  and  the  depart- 
ment head  I’m  sure  thought  that  it  must  be 
worthwhile  judging  by  the  high  activity 
level. 

Nothing  was  going  on!  We  were  all 
going  in  different  directions  and  some  of 
the  blend-into-the-woodwork  types 
weren’t  going  at  all.  Finally  we  were  so 
pissed  off  that  we  decided  that  we 
needed  a plan  or  we  wouldn’t  get  done. 
OK.  So  how  do  you  start  a plan  of  attack? 
Back  to  Kruger  and  Urban  Problems  and 
planning  criteria. 

Aims  were  established.  An  inventory 
was  completed.  What  are  the  alternatives? 
Ideas.  Discussions.  Arguments.  Now  the 
experts  that  were  recruited  became  a 
negative  force.  They  were  intolerant  of  the 
more  conventional  ideas  that  we  had  to 
offer;  they,  the  artistic  types,  knew  what 
the  town  needed.  Many  hard  feelings 
developed  — some  anger  toward  one 
another  that  I know  has  still  not  subsided. 
Well,  we  came  up  with  a plan  in  each  of 
the  two  classes.  We  had  some  ideas  on 
what  each  class  would  present  as  a plan, 
but  it  became  clear  very  soon  that  there 
was  not  really  going  to  be  time  to  com- 
plete two  separate  plans  for  the  contest. 
Finally  we  took  an  afternoon  off  and  got 
both  classes  together  to  arrive  at  some 
ideas.  One  idea  was  a footbridge  over  the 
Grand  River.  The  class  loved  it!  I laughed! 
They  acquiesced,  and  the  bridge  was 
dropped  from  the  plan.  Another  triumph 
for  the  teacher. 

Two  weeks  to  go:  the  models  had  to  be 
built,  the  drawings  completed,  the  photos 
done,  and  a written  report  compiled.  One 
week  to  go  and  still  very  little  done,  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  general  format  was 


being  finished.  Then  we  started  to  work. 
The  school  day  started  at  7:00  a.m.  some 
days  and  went  through  until  1 0:00  p.m. 
a number  of  times.  Admit  slips  were 
mimeographed.  The  staff  glowered  at  me 
when  I showed  my  face  in  the  staffroom. 
The  attendance  secretary  was  sympa- 
thetic. The  staff  checked  with  me  before 
going  to  the  VP  about  absent  students 
and  skipped  classes. 

Eight  entries  had  been  handed  in,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  look  at  them  to  com- 
pare them  to  ours.  But  the  department 
head  (in  a typical  move)  felt  that  would 
not  be  fair.  He  was  right,  of  course. 

Finally,  it  was  done.  Models,  photos, 
drawings,  maps,  the  written  report  — it 
was  done. 

The  next  week  was  a waste.  We  sat 
around  wondering  what  to  do.  The  job 
had  been  finished  and  surely  that  was  all 
we  had  to  do  that  year.  Two  weeks  later 
the  voting  for  the  contest  entries  was 
completed  by  a group  of  professionals, 
and  we  won  third  place  and  $250.  We 
were  four  points  away  from  second  place 
and  nine  points  away  from  first.  The  foot- 
bridge was  unmistakably  present  in  the 
first-place  design,  and  there  was  a ‘hate 
the  teacher’  week. 

Well,  we  looked  at  the  first-  and 
second-place  entries  and  thought  we  had 
been  cheated.  What  a pile  of  junk!  The  top 
two  entries  (both  from  the  University  of 
Guelph  Landscape  Architecture  Depart- 
ment) were  to  our  minds  a joke.  However, 
we  invited  the  winners  to  the  school  to 
discuss  their  entries.  An  urn  of  coffee, 
four  dozen  doughnuts,  and  free  classes 
until  1 :00. 

The  laughter  at  these  Guelph  students 
stopped  when  they  started  to  show  us 
what  their  work  meant.  I think  that  we 
were  completely  spellbound  for  about  two 
hours,  and  then  we  started  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  there  was  a genuine  exchange. 
One  of  those  times  when  you  know  that  a 
hell  of  a lot  of  people  are  learning  some- 
thing but  you  can’t  really  describe  what. 

Well,  they  invited  us  to  their  school,  and 
down  we  went  in  the  afternoon.  I nearly 
flipped!  They  had  laid  on  three  cases  of 
beer  and  pretzels,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
Fergus  has  a strong  Fundamentalist  com- 
munity. Nothing  untoward  happened, 
however,  and  I think  that  we  had  our  eyes 
opened  to  an  entirely  new  field.  Four 
students  as  a result  of  this  encounter  have 
since  enrolled  in  landscape  architecture, 
architecture,  urban  planning,  and 
community  planning  courses. 

Of  the  $75  the  department  head  had 
given  me,  we  had  spent  $74.80  on  land- 
scape architecture  books,  and  now  it  is 
one  of  the  first  things  that  we  teach  in  the 
Urban  Sudies  course.  Oh,  yes,  the  $250. 
Well,  $50  was  donated  to  the  wrestling 
team  (I’m  the  coach  — another  victory  for 
the  teacher!)  and  the  rest  was  spent  on  a 
splendid  smorgasbord  dinner  suitably 
embellished  with  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

A fine  evening  was  had  by  all. 


Going  into  Business  i 

By  the  third  year  of  the  course,  the 
department  head,  Jim  Dandy,  was  being 
referred  to  in  stronger  terms  — none  of 
them  repeatable  — and  the  official  course  ; 
outline  had  been  lost  In  the  circular  file.  ■ - 
We  have  an  especially  large  45-gallon- 
type  file  in  each  of  our  geography  classes, 
and  it  is  the  most  popular  piece  of  equip-  f 
ment  and  necessary  for  the  myriad  I 

memos  that  bombard  us.  1 

September.  The  first  job  was  to  do  a 
market  research  study  for  the  Downtown 
Business  Men’s  Association.  They  wanted  | 
to  know  how  and  why  people  buy.  where  i 

they  buy,  and  what  and  when  they  buy.  : I 

Small  task!  How  do  you  find  out  that  ' 

information?  The  merchants  were  not  too  ' ' 

enthused  about  our  sitting  in  their  stores  | ( 

asking  questions.  We  spent  about  three  4.  ( 

weeks  trying  to  compile  a questionnaire.  f t 

We  found  an  old  one  used  by  a marketing  I ( 

firm,  changed  it,  consulted  with  the  busi-  1 j 

nessmen,  and  then  put  it  away  for  two  f , c 

weeks  and  did  some  book  work.  Putting  1 c 

things  away  is  a good  way  to  find  your  I 
mistakes  and  eliminate  the  telescoped  J 'c 
vision.  This  waiting  period  of  cleansing  1' 
is  something  that  I consciously  i $ 

use  now  whenever  we  embark  upon  a M 4 

project.  J 5 

In  any  case,  the  questionnaire  was  X 
finalized  and  duplicated.  Still  the  distribu-  « ,j; 
tion  was  a problem.  One  of  the  students  F ( 

suggested  that  we  could  have  the 
students  take  it  home  to  fill  out. ‘Boo!  Boo!  jt  ^ 
Kids  are  lazy  and  they  won’t  take  it  home,’  f"  [ 
these  seniors  protested. ‘Not  sol’ said  the  1 i 

learned  pedagogue.  ‘Only  seniors  are  lazy  . f 1 

and  cynical.  Grade  9s  are  enthusiastic 
and  still  frightened.’  So  we  gave  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  grade  9 students  to  take 
home  and  have  completed.  I was  right,  for  * 
a change.  We  did  get  a good  return  rate 
from  the  grade  9s  (about  81  %). 

As  a result  of  the  survey  and  the 
presentation  to  the  businessmen  of  the 
findings,  stores  have  changed  their  hours 
and  their  advertising  campaigns,  and 
when  a new  business  is  starting  up  in 
town  the  proprietor  is  referred  to  us  for  a 
copy  of  our  survey  along  with  population 
pyramids  and  the  other  resource 
materials  we  have  compiled. 


This  past  year  was  not  outstandingly 
successful,  but  I have  been  appointed  to 
the  Fergus  Planning  Board  and  having  the 
students  around  has  been  a great  advan- 
tage. A plan  for  a large  development  is 
submitted  to  the  Board.  At  the  school  we 
spend  a week  reviewing  it  and  looking  at 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  then 
when  I go  to  the  next  meeting  I am 
suitably  armed  with  information.  Actually, 
last  year  we  were  also  able  to  complete  a 
recreation  survey  of  resources  for  the 
Wellington  County  area.  We  have  four 
projects  lined  up  for  September  already, 
and  the  course  outline  will  again  find  itself 
lost. 
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Resources  in  Career  Education 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Ruth  A.  Marks 

Instructional  Materials  Centre 
Library,  OISE 

This  short  bibliography  covers  only 
materials  found  in  the  OISE  Library.  The 
preponderance  of  British  materials  illus- 
trates the  concern  with  the  ROSLA  group 
of  students  — those  1 4-to-1 6-year-olds 
who  now  must  remain  in  school  since  the 
school  leaving  age  was  raised  and  who 
do  not  intend  to  go  on  to  further  study. 

The  major  American  thrust  has  been 
career  education  for  the  K-1 2 curriculum, 
with  careful  attention  to  bias,  such  as 
sexist,  ethnic,  or  racist.  Most  new 
American  materials  are  for  the  elementary 
grades  and  are  not  included  here,  nor 
have  they  been  purchased  for  the  Library, 
because  this  need  is  not  reflected  in 
Canadian  education. 

That  component  of  career  education 
which  involves  decision-making  has  not 
been  stressed  because  it  will  be  included 
in  another  list  of  resources  devoted  solely 
to  that  topic. 

The  bibliography  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  Items  in  the  first  section  are 
concerned  with  theoretical  background, 
and  items  in  the  second  are  related  to 
classroom  use.  However,  many  of  the 
classroom  materials  also  contain  an 
important  theoretical  component. 

Note:  Prices  indicated  in  brackets  are  net 
prices,  and  represent  the  cost  of  the  item 
at  the  time  it  was  purchased  by  the  OISE 
Library.  They  may  have  increased  since. 
Publishers,  their  addresses,  and  (where 
applicable)  their  Canadian  agents  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Section  t 

American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences.  Career  Education: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Teachers 
and  Curriculum  Developers.  By  Elsie  P. 
Begle  and  others.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.; 
American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences,  1973.  ($10.20) 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  AIR  Career 
Education  Curriculum  Development 
Project  for  grades  K-9.  It  is  a valuable  tool 


for  the  career  education  specialist  inas- 
much as  it  covers  a review  of  the  literature, 
identifies  books  for  children  and  young 
people  suitable  for  career  education  and 
projects  under  development,  and  casts  a 
wide  net  in  listing  bibliographies,  text 
materials,  periodicals,  newsletters,  and 
any  source  that  might  prove  helpful. 

American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences.  Career  Education: 

A Curriculum  Design  and  Instructional 
Objectives  Catalog.  Prepared  for  the 
Curriculum  Center  for  Cccupational  and 
Adult  Education.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 

American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences,  1973.  ($9.45)' 

The  second  publication  of  the  same 
project,  these  materials  are  presented  as 
interim  measures  in  a rapidly  changing 
area.  They  contain  an  overview  of  his- 
torical trends  in  curriculum,  the  place  of 
career  education  in  the  schools,  and  the 
characteristics  and  organization  of  the 
career  education  curriculum,  as  well  as 
about  2,000  instructional  objectives  for 
planning  local  programs. 

Breton,  Raymond,  and  others.  Social  and 
Academic  Factors  in  the  Career  Decisions 
of  Canadian  Youth:  A Study  of  Secondary 
School  Students.  Ottawa:  Information 
Canada,  1972.  ($2.00) 

This  study  examines  different  aspects  of 
vocational  development,  analyzes  the 
impact  of  family  and  school  and  the 
students’  experiences  in  both,  and 
attempts  to  assess  the  degree  of  influence 
of  these  factors  on  students  with  different 
social  backgrounds  and  personality 
traits.  — 

Career  Education  Monograph  Series. 
Raleigh,  N.C.:  Center  for  Occupational 
Education,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1973.  ($5.00) 

A comprehensive  statement  of  current 
career  education  practices  in  nine 
volumes:  (1)  A Manual  for  the  Implementa- 
tion and  Administration  of  Career  Educa- 
tion Programs;  (2)  Elementary  School 
Curriculum  Guide;  (3)  Middle  School 
Curriculum  Guide;  (4)  High  School 
Curriculum  Guide;  (5)  Postsecondary 
Career  Education;  (6)  Career  Guidance; 
(7)  Placement  and  Follow-Up  in  Career 
Education;  (8)  Professional  Development; 
(9)  Involving  the  Community  in  Career 
Education. 


Great  Britain  Schools  Council.  Working 
Party  on  the  Transition  from  School  to 
Work.  Working  Paper  no.  40:  Careers 
Education  in  the  1970’s.  London:  Evans/ 
Methuen  Educational,  1972.  ($3.50) 

This  report  aims  to  help  teachers  raise  the 
general  level  of  education  of  youngsters 
leaving  school.  It  is  useful  for  Canadians 
in  that  it  looks  at  the  complex  relation- 
ships and  curricular  needs  of  this  age 
range  as  a whole,  taking  into  account  all 
aspects  of  the  transition  from  school  to 
work.  Part  I discusses  general  principles 
in  career  education;  Part  II  presents  three 
existing  situations  as  models. 

Guidance  and  Counselling  in  British 
Schools:  A Discussion  of  Current  Issues. 
Edited  by  Hugh  Lytton  and  Maurice  Croft. 
London:  Edward  Arnold,  1969.  ($2.63) 

A collection  of  papers  that  examine  the 
most  important  issues  that  affect  the 
development  of  counseling  in  British 
education. 

Marland,  Sidney  P.  Career  Education:  A 
Proposal  for  Reform.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1974.  ($7.12) 

This  book  seeks  to  define  the  concept  of 
career  education  and  to  report  on  its 
current  implementation.’  It  is  also  informed 
by  the  author’s  personal  involvement  as 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  later 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  from 
1970  to  1973. 

Smoker,  David  S.  Career  Education: 
Current  Trends  in  School  Policies  and 
Programs.  Arlington,  Va.:  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association,  1974. 

($6.75) 

An  overview  of  the  American  approach  to 
career  education  promoted  through 
Federal  policies  and  implemented  by 
the  State. 

Section  2 

Bernstein,  Cwen,  and  Bebe  Bernstein. 
Work  tor  Independence:  A Series  of 
Special  Education  Photo-Stimuli  Aids. 

New  York:  John  Day  Co.,  1 971 . ($30.79) 
Designed  for  use  with  the  retarded,  this 
program  consists  of  three  units  of  photo- 
graphs, each  related  to  one  of  the  three 
developmental  growth  levels:  primary. 
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adolescent,  and  young  adult.  The  photo- 
graphs are  designed  to  act  as  stimuli  and 
to  explore  twelve  work  components  that 
the  authors  designate  as  factors  signi- 
ficant to  vocational  adjustment  and 
independence. 

Boocock,  Sarane  S.  Life  Career  (game). 
New  York:  Western  Publishing  Cd.,  1969. 
($35.00) 

A simulation  of  personal  growth  and 
career  development  in  which  each  team 
represents  teenagers  planning  and  then 
living  through  about  eight  years  of  life. 

For  2 to  20  players,  in  a total  playing  time 
of  one  to  six  hours. 

Bygrave,  Mike,  and  others.  The  Other 
Careers:  Earning  a Living  in  the  Arts  and 
Media.  London:  Wildwood  House,  1973. 
($8.40) 

A witty,  practical  guide,  full  of  useful 
information  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
‘unstable  careers.’  The  first  of  a series 
‘designed  to  be  useful  and  to  bring  a little 
fun  back  into  life.’ 

CRAC  Educational  and  Career  Choice 
Series.  Cambridge:  Careers  Research  & 
Advisory  Centre,  1970-72. 

This  British  series  from  the  Careers 
Research  and  Advisory  Centre  consists  of 
guides  for  students  faced  with  decisions 
that  will  affect  the  course  of  their  lives. 
Each  book  offers  practical  advice  in  the 
English  context  of  school  and  work,  but  all 
are  worth  looking  at  for  their  approaches 
and  ideas. 

Smith,  Michael,  and  Veronica  Matthews. 

, Your  Choice  at  14  + . ($^  .32) 

March,  Peter,  and  Michael  Smith.  16+ 
Choice:  A Guide  to  the  Decisions  Facing 
the  Sixteen-Year-Old.  ($1.04) 

18+  Choice:  A Guide  to 

Choices  alter  A- Level.  ($2.60) 

Vocational  Choice:  A Pupil’s 

Guide  to  Choosing  a Career.  ($1 .17) 

Arts  Degree  Choice/ Science  Degree 
Choice.  Two  guides  for  students  who  wish 
to  enter  a degree  course. 

Career  Education  Resource  Guide. 
Morristown,  N.J.:  General  Learning 
Corporation,  1972.  ($3.86) 

Self-contained  curriculum  elements, 
selected  from  the  practice  of  American 
teachers  in  career  education,  for  inclusion 
in  locally  designed  curriculum  programs. 
Includes  a concept  chart  indexed  to  grade 
level  (K  to  adult)  and  to  subject  area. 

Carter,  Michael.  Into  Work.  Harmonds- 
worth:  Penguin  Books,  1966.  (95«i) 

A study  of  the  inadequacies  in  the 
passage  leading  from  school  to  work, 
particularly  in  the  lack  of  training  for  work, 
by  a sociologist  who  specialized  in 
education  and  delinquency. 


Drier,  Harry  N.  K-12  Guide  for  Integrating 
Career  Development  into  Local  Cur- 
riculum. Belmont,  Calif.:  Wadsworth, 

1972.  ($5.56) 

Developed  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  this 
volume  provides  objectives  for  career 
education,  a list  of  resources,  and  some 
models  for  career  education  programs. 

Esso  Service  Station  Game.  Devised  and 
written  by  C.  S.  Gamage  and  others. 
Designed  by  M.  L.  Abbott.  Cambridge: 
Hobsons  Press,  1974.  ($34.50) 

A classroom  simulation  designed  as  a 
mechanism  for  developing  decision- 
making skills  through  involvement  in  the 
business  world,  in  this  game  service 
station  owners  compete  for  the  same 
market. 

Hodgson,  James,  and  Keith  Charles- 
worth.  The  Way  to  Work.  London: 
Macmillan,  1971.  ($18.40) 

A British  kit,  consisting  of  a teacher’s 
handbook,  a series  of  career  books,  and 
work  cards,  aimed  at  slower  boys  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  reading  at  grade  3 
level.  The  authors’  narrow  view  of  these 
youngsters’  capabilities  is  explicit  in  the 
content  of  the  kit,  which  covers  careers 
such  as  Farm  Labourer,  Van  Boy,  and 
Warehouseman,  and  the  auxiliary  books 
such  as  Lifting  and  Carrying.  It  also 
includes  a Word  Bank  of  job-oriented 
words  and  related  skill  exercises. 

Hopson,  Charlotte.  Speedcop:  A Frame- 
work for  Looking  at  Occupations. 
Cambridge:  Hobsons  Press,  1973.  A 
CRAC  Careers  Game.  ($17.71) 

Developed  at  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Research  Unit,  Leeds  University,  for 
classroom  use  with  14-to-1 6-year-olds, 
this  game  presents  occupational  alterna- 
tives with  psychological,  social,  and 
economic  aspects  in  mind,  with  a view  to 
helping  young  people  advance  their 
career  development  and  personal  growth. 
It  is  concerned  with  learning  about  what 
people  do  in  their  jobs  and  how  it  affects 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Duration  of  play  is 
one  or  two  class  periods  with  2 to  6 
players. 


Life  Style  Series.  Male  and  Female. 
Cambridge:  Hobsons  Press,  1974.  ($1 .84) 
The  first  in  a series  of  three  titles  planned 
to  implement  the  broader  view  of  career 
education,  which  helps  students  to  deal 
with  theirfuture  roles  as  adults  in  personal, 
family,  and  communal  relationships.  Male 
and  Female  helps  students  question  their 
own  sex  stereotypes  and  decide  which 
roles  they  wish  to  play  in  adult  life. 

My  Life  and  Work  Series.  Reading,  Eng.: 
Educational  Explorers,  1969. 

($3.45  ea.  title) 

This  British  series  presents  realistic 
personal  appraisals  of  the  occupations 
covered.  For  secondary  school  students, 
the  real-life  accounts  of  career  develop- 
ment are  meaningful  and  unpatronizing. 
There  are  now  about  fifty  titles  in  the 
series,  of  which  OISE  Library  has  the 
following: 

(1 ) Medical  Social  Work:  A Career  in 
Hospital  and  Community;  (2)  My  Statistics 
Are  Vital:  Life  and  Work  as  a Statistician; 
(3)  Speak  for  Yourself:  The  Life  and  Work 
of  a Speech  Therapist. 

North  West  Curriculum  Development 
Project.  Vocation.  Basingstoke,  Eng.: 
Macmillan,  1972.  ($41.55) 

A one-year  course  in  careers  guidance 
that  helps  young  people  come  to  terms 
with  their  future  role  in  society.  Designed 
primarily  for  less  able  students,  1 4 to  1 6 
years  old.  Contains  four  filmstrips,  five 
records,  teacher’s  guide,  and  worksheets. 

Rosenthal,  Doris,  and  Phyllis  Agran. 
Introduction  to  Allied  Health  Careers. 

Los  Angeles:  University  of  California, 
Division  of  Vocation  Education,  Allied 
Health  Professions  Project,  1971 . (N/C) 
Phase  I (one-year  course  for  grade  1 0 
students)  of  a three-phase  curriculum. 

The  Health  Care  System  is  designed  to 
integrate  vocational  and  academic  educa- 
tion and  provide  a bridge  between  formal 
schooling  and  the  world  of  work. 
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Schools  Council/Nuffield  Humanities 
Project.  People  and  Work:  Teacher’s  Box. 
London:  Heinemann,  1971.  ($38.40) 

A compilation  of  visual  and  audio  mate- 
rials ‘which  aims  to  explore  the  nature  of 
the  values  and  meanings  people  ascribe 
to  their  working  situations:  their  social, 
historic  and  environmental  determinants: 
and  their  expression  in  human  behaviour.’ 

Seed,  Suzanne.  Saturday’s  Child:  36 
Women  Talk  about  Their  Jobs.  Chicago: 

J.  Philip  O’Hara,  1973.  ($7.85) 

These  accounts  by  women  in  the  arts, 
media,  science,  business,  and  govern- 
ment convey  the  warmth  of  their  personali- 
ties and  their  individual  experiences  in  the 
American  work  context. 


Toynbee,  Polly.  A Working  Life.  Harmonds- 
worth:  Penguin  Books,  1971.  (61 0) 

A lively  account  of  the  author’s  experi- 
ences in  the  kinds  of  first  jobs  that 
students  take  upon  leaving  school.  The 
boredom,  dead-endedness,  and  routine 
characteristic  of  unskilled  work  are  made 
explicit  in  this  account  of  the  effect  of 
work  on  people’s  lives. 

Publishers’  Addresses  for 
Materials  Listed 

Allied  Health  Professions  Project 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
1003  WilshireBlvd. 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90401 

American  Institutes  for  Research 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
P.O.  Box  1113 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94302 

Careers  Research  and  Advisory 
Centre  (CRAC) 

Order  from: 

Hobsons  Press 


Starting  Work  (filmstrip).  London:  Indus- 
trial Society,  1972.  ($12.89) 

The  Industrial  Society  is  a British  organ- 
ization that  promotes  ‘the  best  use  of 
people  at  work.’  It  provides  practical 
advice,  information,  and  training.  This  is 
only  one  of  a number  of  publications, 
including  a monthly  magazine.  The  film- 
strip is  written  for  young  people  in  their 
last  year  at  school  and  is  designed  to  help 
them  understand  what  work  is  and  how  it 
differs  from  school.  In  a plain,  straight- 
forward manner,  it  describes  how  an 
organization  and  a trade  union  operate, 
some  of  the  jobs  involved  in  that  frame- 
work, and  how  a person  can  make  the 
most  of  his  life  at  work.  The  package 
contains  a color  filmstrip,  a 20-minute 
tape  or  record,  and  a set  of  discussion 
notes. 


Educational  Explorers 
Order  from: 

Educational  Solutions  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  190 
Cooper  Station 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Edward  Arnold 
Order  from: 

Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd 

Evans/Methuen 
Order  from; 

Scholastic-TAB  Publications 
123  Newkirk  Rd. 

Richmond  Hill,  Ont.  L4C  3G5 

General  Learning  Corporation 
Order  from: 

GLC  Educational  Materials  and 
Services  Ltd. 

115  Nugget  Ave. 

Agincourt,  Ont.  Ml  S 3B1 


Heinemann 
Order  from: 

Book  Society  of  Canada  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  200 
Agincourt,  Ont.  MIS 3B6 

Hobsons  Press  (CRAC) 

Bateman  St. 

Cambridge  CB2  1LZ 
England 

Industrial  Society 
Robert  Hyde  House 
48  Bryanston  Square 
London  W1 H 8AH 
England 

Information  Canada  Publishing  Branch 
1 71  Slater  St. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  K1 A 0S9 

J.  Philip  O’Hara 
Order  from: 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Ltd. 

1410  Birchmount  Rd. 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  P 2E7 

John  Day  Co. 

Order  from: 

Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  Ltd. 

150  Lesmill  Rd. 

Don  Mills,  Ont.  M3B  2T5 

Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 

70  Bond  St. 

Toronto,  Ont.  M5B  1X3 

McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. 

330  Progress  Ave. 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  P 2Z5 

National  School  Public 
Relations  Association 
1801  N.  Moore  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
Raleigh,  NC  27607 

Penguin  Books  Canada  Ltd. 

41  Steelcase  Rd.  W. 

Markham,  Ont.  L3R  1 B4 

Wadsworth  Publishing  Co. 

10  Davis  Dr. 

Belmont,  CA  94002 

Western  Publishing  Co. 

Order  from: 

Whitman-Golden  Ltd. 

200  Sheldon  Dr. 

Cambridge,  Ont.  N1 R 5X2 

Wildwood  House 
3rd  Floor 
1 Wardour  St. 

London  W1 V 3HE 
England 
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'Our  independence  is 
perhaps  our  nnost  valuable 
asset;  it  is  also  our  most 
compelling  reason  for  gaining 
understanding  throughout 
the  province. ' 


Dr.  Clifford  Pitt,  OISE’s  new  director,  is 
interviewed  by  Hugh  Oliver,  editor  of  this 
journal. 


Oliver:  Tell  me  something  about  your 
background.  Are  you  from  Toronto? 

Pitt:  Not  originally.  I was  born  in  London, 
England,  and  came  to  Canada  when  I was 
6 years  old.  I didn’t  remember  much 
about  England,  and  on  my  first  return  visit 
I went  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  got  down 
on  my  haunches  to  try  to  recapture  a 
6-year-old’s  feelings  about  the  lions  and 
the  column.  But  nothing  happened  — 
except  that  the  bobby  looked  at  me 
rather  queerly. 

Oliver:  So  you  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
adult  impressions.  At  least  the  lions  and 
the  column  had  not  changed.  But  before 
we  both  give  way  to  nostalgia,  tell  me 
about  your  professional  career. 

Pitt:  I started  out  as  a grade  5 teacher  in 
East  York,  worked  my  way  up  to  vice- 
principal of  a large  elementary  school, 
and  then  became  principal  of  a small, 
virtually  rural  school  where  I taught 
grades  5 to  8. 

Oliver:  That  brings  us  up  to  when  — 
what  year? 

Pitt:  About  1939, 1 think.  That  was  a very 
important  time  for  me  because  in  that  little 
school  I began  finding  ways  to  minister  to 


individual  differences.  For  example,  I 
might  have  a grade  6 youngster  taking 
spelling  with  grade  5 and  doing  English 
literature  or  mathematics  with  grade  8. 

It  was  pretty  early  in  the  game  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I did  a lot  of  it.  As  a result, 
the  East  York  Board  sent  me  to  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  to  study 
remedial  work,  with  emphasis  on  reading 
and  arithmetic.  When  I came  back  I was 
one  of  four  or  five  teachers  in  the  province 
who  had  specialized  knowledge  of 
reading.  That  marked  the  beginning  of  my 
involvement  in  new  kinds  of  things  and 
gave  me  my  first  insight  into  effecting 
change  in  the  schools.  The  board  wanted 
me  to  impose  a remedial  reading  program 
on  grades  4 and  6 immediately,  but  I felt 
that  wasn’t  a good  way  to  begin.  So  we 
ended  up  with  a compromise.  I imposed 
the  program  on  grade  6 and  introduced  it 
on  a voluntary  basis  in  grade  4.  Of  course, 
not  all  the  grade  4 teachers  volunteered, 
but  those  who  did  were  really  committed 
and  I was  happier  with  them.  The  program 
went  very  well;  many  of  the  pupils  made 
remarkable  progress.  Perhaps  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Oliver:  What  followed  that  experience? 

Pitt:  A very  interesting  turn  of  events. 

I accepted  an  invitation  to  apply  for  a 
principalship  in  Forest  Hill  Village,  and 
when  I informed  my  board  they  offered 
me  a choice  of  three  positions:  supervisor 
of  art  (I  had  done  a lot  of  work  in  art  and 
was  teaching  it  extensively  at  the  grade  8 


level):  supervisor  of  physical  and  health  J j 
education  (I  was  coaching  various  | | 

teams):  or  director  of  psychological 
services  and  special  classes.  It  was  an 
interesting  range  of  possibilities,  but  1 
opted  for  the  last  because  I have  always 
been  interested  in  individual  differences. 

The  position  involved  responsibility  for 
teachers  of  home-bound  physically  handi- 
capped students,  itinerant  remedial 
reading  specialists,  and  several  classes 
of  mentally  retarded  children.  It  also 
afforded  opportunities  to  work  with  gifted  | 
children,  and  I introduced  various 
programs  of  acceleration  and  enrichment 
for  them. 

I had,  of  course,  been  continuing  my 
own  studies  extramurally  at  the  University  1 
of  Toronto  and  by  that  time  had  obtained 
my  B.Paed.  I got  my  B.A.  extramurally  too, 
but  at  Queen’s,  and  so  long  ago  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  take  university 
courses  by  correspondence  in  the  winter- 
time. That  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  The  tutorial  system 
was  so  good  that  I had  very  individualized 
instruction  from  excellent  people,  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  my  assignments  I 
spent  most  Saturdays  in  the  St.  George  < 
Street  Reference  Library  discovering  what  i) 
a library  was  all  about,  learning  to  work  j 
independently,  and  learning  to  write.  ' 

After  I became  director  of  psychological  i 
services,  I got  an  M.A.  in  Counseling  and  t 
Special  Education,  and  a diploma  for 
supervision  of  classes  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped,  both  from 
Columbia.  I was  able  to  do  some  teaching  , tl 
at  Columbia  during  that  period  too  — 
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courses  in  the  administration  of  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  in  remedial 
work.  Eventually,  I obtained  a Ph.D.  in 
Educational  Psychology. 

Oliver:  And  after  all  that,  how  did  you  end 
up  here? 

Pitt:  Well,  after  four  years  as  director  of 
psychological  services  in  East  York,  I 
joined  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion in  Toronto  where,  for  eleven  years, 

I taught  educational  psychology  to  high 
school  teacher  candidates  and  various 
courses  in  the  graduate  program.  Then 
when  graduate  studies  and  Bob  Jackson’s 
department  of  educational  research 
moved  out  of  the  college  to  start  OISE, 

I went  along.  I was  George  Flower’s 
assistant  in  the  graduate  studies  program 
from  the  beginning  — July  1 , 1 965  — and 
about  a year  later  I was  formally 
appointed  assistant  coordinator  of  that 
area. 

Oliver:  It  seems  that  your  job  in  graduate 
studies  was  largely  administrative, 
whereas  your  earlier  experience  involved 
you  directly  in  teaching. 

Pitt:  That’s  right,  but  even  when  I came  to 
OISE  I kept  my  hand  in  by  teaching  a 
course  in  psychometrics  — intelligence 
testing  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Oliver:  I suppose,  coming  to  OISE  as 
director,  you  have  some  advantages  in 
having  been  with  the  Institute  previously. 
For  one  thing,  you  know  what  the  place 


is  all  about.  Do  you  see  any  disadvan- 
tages — biases,  prejudices,  or  whatever? 

Pitt:  There  may  be.  I don’t  know.  I haven’t 
really  thought  about  that.  The  role  is  so 
different  that  it’s  hard  to  think  of  it  in  terms 
of  my  previous  experience  at  the  Institute. 

Oliver:  What  do  you  think  the  role  of  the 
director  should  be? 

Pitt:  It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  it  is 
pretty  obvious.  He  has  to  be  a leader  and 
also  a team  worker.  I hope  to  develop  a 
cooperative  working  team  comprising 
the  assistant  director  and  the  coordinators 
to  provide  leadership  for  the  whole 
Institute  community.  I hope,  too,  to  find 
means  of  bringing  about  more  integration 
of  the  three  main  functions  of  the 
Institute.  Those  three  functions  make  the 
place  unique,  but  few  graduate  students 
have  benefited  from  the  presence  of  Field 
Development  and  R&D.  I’d  like  to  see  a 
real  change  in  that  area.  Basically,  I’d 
like  to  see  us  all  get  a clearer,  simpler 
picture  of  what  we’re  about  — what  our 
major  purposes  are  and  how  our 
subsidiary  roles  relate  to  them. 

Then,  too,  we  need  to  relate  more  to 
the  community:  we  must  have  someone 
speaking  to  the  world  outside.  That’s  a 
very  important  part  of  the  director’s  role. 
Because  of  OISE’s  many  facets,  and 
because  we  have  so  many  publics,  it  is 
a very  complex  task  to  get  our  story 
across  in  ways  that  everyone  will  under- 
stand. I don’t  think  people  outside  — in 
Toronto  and  throughout  Ontario  — have 


even  begun  to  realize  all  the  good  things 
that  are  going  on  at  OISE.  It’s  the  old 
story  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  country; 
we’re  appreciated  much  more  elsewhere. 

I think  it’s  up  to  the  director  to  bring  the 
good  and  valuable  things  going  on  here 
to  the  attention  of  our  publics  — the 
government,  the  media,  the  layman,  and 
that  very  special  public  of  teachers  and 
educational  administrators. 

Oliver:  Do  you  see  the  committee  struc- 
ture that  seems  to  pervade  the  Institute 
as  hampering  the  power  of  the  director? 

Pitt:  Basically,  I see  it  as  helping.  I am 
sold,  at  a theoretical  level,  on  the 
unicameral  system.  I believe  that  all 
estates  should  share  in  decision-making 
that  affects  them  and  in  which  they  have 
some  expertise  and  some  reason  for 
exerting  influence.  If  you  can  get 
consensus  from  such  groups  and  from 
such  a decision-making  process,  you 
have  a commitment  that  you  can’t  get 
through  decisions  imposed  from  above. 

Oliver:  There  are  problems,  though.  It’s 
a very  slow  process. 

Pitt:  Yes,  and  very  expensive  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  from  pro- 
fessors — committee  work  is  really  not 
their  thing  — and  from  other  people  as 
well.  Speaking  from  the  situation  as  I 
knew  it  three  years  ago,  I would  like  to  see 
the  whole  process  refined,  decision- 
making speeded  up  (this  is  very 
important),  and  clearer  distinctions  made 
between  the  shaping  of  policy  on  the  one 
hand  and  its  administration  on  the  other. 

Oliver:  in  my  experience,  committee 
work  has  been  largely  a budget  battle. 

Pitt:  Well,  of  course,  budget  is  where 
it’s  at. 

Oliver:  Yes,  but  things  get  so  focused  on 
budget.  For  example,  one  of  our  major 
committees  has  not  met  for  the  past  three 
months  because  it  had  nothing  to  discuss 
once  the  budget  was  settled.  That  seems 
to  me  a very  negative  situation.  We 
cannot  make  progress  if  budget  is  our 
only  concern.  Priority  has  to  be  given  to 
imaginative  thought  and  the  consideration 
of  ideas  too. 

Pitt:  Exactly,  and  I think  periodically 
committees  should  break  with  routine  and 
devote  sessions  to  considering  valuable 
and  interesting  things  they  might  do. 

Oliver:  Your  years  at  OCA  have  been  very 
significant  for  the  college.  What  do  you 
feel  you  gained  from  the  experience? 

Pitt:  I learned  a good  deal.  Very  signifi- 
cantly, I think,  I learned  the  importance 
of  personal  relationships  with  people  in 
government.  Also,  I became  aware  of  the 
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great  disadvantages  of  vested  depart- 
mental interests.  Many  times  at  the 
College  of  Art  things  took  a long  time  to 
resolve  or  ended  in  a less-than-ideal 
solution  because  vested  departmental 
interests  were  involved.  I think  that  a 
similar  disadvantage  exists  at  OISE,  but 
I think  it  is  pursued  in  a more  civil  fashion 
here.  People  are  more  objective.  There’s 
tension  between  departmental  interests 
and  Institute  interests,  but  there’s  more 
concern  for  the  whole  than  there  was  at 
the  College  of  Art. 

Oliver:  In  your  experience  at  the  Institute, 
were  vested  departmental  interests  a 
problem? 

Pitt:  I felt  that  departmental  walls  were 
too  high.  For  example,  in  graduate  studies 
we  made  provision  for  students  to  do  an 
interdisciplinary  degree,  and  this  took  a 
great  deal  of  administrative  effort  and 
time,  but  only  a handful  of  students  took 
advantage  of  it.  I feel  strongly  that  the 
interdisciplinary  degree  should  be  one 
of  the  unique  advantages  of  OISE,  and 
getting  involved  in  that  kind  of  thing  is 
a marvelous  opportunity  for  able,  secure 
faculty  members.  Ed  Sullivan,  a psy- 
chologist, and  Clive  Beck,  a philosopher, 
have  so  much  going  in  their  moral 
education  project,  but  years  ago  when 
they  were  just  beginning  they  had  a real 
struggle  to  get  one  student  into  an 
interdisciplinary  program.  I expected 
much  more  of  that  kind  of  development 
than  has  taken  place.  ' 

Oliver:  What  was  your  perspective  of 
the  Institute  as  an  outsider  over  the  past 
three  years? 

Pitt:  I felt  that  people  were  saying  more 
good  things  about  OISE;  certainly  I’ve 
seen  more  positive  references  to  it  in  the 
media.  But  as  I talked  to  people,  I found 
that  the  old  view  of  our  being  so 
theoretical,  so  way  up  on  cloud  nine  that 
we  do  little  of  practical  good  for  the 
schools,  is  still  the  prevalent  view.  Many 
people  still  see  the  Institute  as  a place 
of  luxury  where  money  is  spent  very 
freely.  And  none  of  that  is  true.  Even  the 
building  has  been  a political  football,  and 
yet  it  was  very  reasonably  priced;  in  fact 
OISE  got  an  extraordinarily  good  deal  on 
it.  It’s  a flexible  building  and  very 
attractive,  but  its  attractiveness  was  not 
expensive  and  results  largely  from  the 
use  of  color  and  attention  to  matters  of 
good  maintenance.  This  brings  us  back 
to  what  I said  earlier  about  the  need  to 
get  the  facts  before  the  public. 

Oliver:  What  sort  of  role  do  you  think  the 
Institute  should  play,  and  to  what  extent 
do  you  think  it  is  fulfilling  that  role? 

Pitt:  That  covers  a lot  of  ground.  Stated 
simply,  I see  our  main  role  as  helping 
to  improve  education  — in  Ontario  in 


particular,  but  hopefully  in  other  areas 
too.  To  do  this  we  have  to  have  specific 
goals,  a philosophy,  and  an  operating 
frame  of  reference  that  embodies  both. 

I don’t  think,  as  an  entity,  we’ve  ever 
really  got  a clear  picture  of  what  our  goals 
are.  So  that’s  our  first  problem.  And  it’s  all 
tied  in  with  our  value  system.  Obviously, 
the  kinds  of  people  we  want  our  young 
people  to  be,  and  the  attitudes  we’d  like 
them  to  have,  bear  heavily  here.  There 
are  many  non-school  settings  in  which 
I think  OISE  should  be  interested,  but  the 
formal  school  setting  has  tremendous 
influence,  and  we  have  to  learn  from  it 
and  work  with  it. 

Oliver:  So  the  values  come  back  to  OISE 
from  the  school  and  are  adopted 
by  OISE? 


I must  ask  the  sociologist,  the  applied  * ‘■ 
psychologist,  the  curriculum  person,  and  * ' 

other  specialists  what  kinds  of  ':|| 

experiences  will  help  them.  ” 

Oliver:  But  how  do  you  know  what  ' 

someone  else  wants  for /?/s  child?  i 

Pitt:  I don’t.  But  somebody’s  got  to  tell  -t  j | 
the  school  system,  or  the  school  system  ^ ; 
has  to  make  its  own  decisions.  How  on  i 1 
earth  can  anyone  set  about  doing  , 

something  if  he  doesn’t  know  what  that  . ■ 
something  is?  i 

Oliver:  I’m  not  suggesting  that  this  should  I 

be  so,  but  the  school  system  might  say 
to  the  Institute,  ‘You  have  all  manner  of  ' 
experts.  You  should  be  telling  us  what 
we  should  be  doing.’  ' 


Pitt:  Well,  I think  our  first  step  is  to  let  the 
schools  tells  us  what  they  need.  Our 
second  step,  as  I see  it,  is  to  assume  the 
role  of  technicians.  That  may  seem  a 
denigrating  attitude,  but  I don’t  see  it  that 
way.  As  a psychologist,  I think  of  myself 
as  a technician.  If  you  tell  me  that  you 
want  your  children  to  grow  up  to  be  more 
honest,  then  it’s  up  to  me  to  tell  you  what 
kinds  of  experiences  are  most  likely  to 
lead  them  in  that  direction.  If  you  say 
that  you  want  everybody  to  attain  a 
certain  level  of  reading  comprehension, 
then,  as  a technician,  I must  study  the 
matter  (now  I’m  talking  about  research) 
and  find  out  how  reading  can  best  be 
taught  to  achieve  that  result.  And  if,  as  a 
parent,  I want  my  children  to  be  people 
who  can  deal  effectively  with  their 
personal  problems,  at  the  technician  level 


Pitt:  I don’t  believe  in  that.  I remember 
a Scottish  visiting  professor  at  Columbia  ' 
saying,  ‘In  Scotland  we  believe  in  keeping  > 
the  experts  on  tap,  never  on  top.’  I think  ' 
the  experts  at  OISE  should  be  resource  ’ 
people,  and  when  a community  expresses 
a need  for  help  in  identifying  its  goals,  ' 
insofar  as  OISE  can  help,  our  people 
should  come  running.  My  second  step  — 
research  on  the  kinds  of  experience  likely  [ 
to  realize  those  goals  — brings  only  part 
of  the  answer.  It’s  the  third  step — ' 

implementation  — that  is  so  vitally  ' 

important  and  is  so  often  the  place  where 
education  fails.  I remember  being  at  a i 

meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  | 
Professors  of  Education  thirty  years  ago 
where  everyone  moaned  about  the  great  | i 
lag  between  research  findings  and  their  j | 
implementation  in  the  classroom.  As  I 
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i;  see  it,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
I Institute  is  to  close  that  gap.  That  third 
1 step  brings  us  into  a whole  lot  of  things  — 
graduate  studies,  the  field  centres,  and 
i the  publications  program  to  mention 
t only  a few. 

: Oliver:  Then  research  is  not  justified 
' without  that  third  step? 

i Pitt:  It’s  a waste.  It  sits  on  the  shelf. 

; Oiiver:  What  are  your  views  on  the 
Ontario  school  system  at  the  moment? 

Pitt:  I’m  afraid  I’m  a bit  remote  from  it. 

I think  it  has  improved  generally.  I think 
« schools  are  better  than  they  were  thirty 
I years  or  so  ago. 

Oliver:  When  we  were  talking  about  your 
early  days,  you  indicated  that  indi- 
vidualization has  always  been  important 
! to  you.  There’s  certainly  much  more 
evidence  of  that  today. 

Pitt:  Oh  yes,  and  we  attach  so  much  more 
importance  to  social  and  emotional 
development  now  too.  We’re  so  much 
more  open  to  that  type  of  approach. 

"as  1 talked  to  people,  1 
found  that  the  old  view  of 
our  being  so  theoretical,  so 
way  up  on  cloud  nine  that  we 
do  little  of  practical  good  for 
the  schools,  is  still  the  pre- 
valent view.  Many  people 
still  see  the  Institute  as  a 
place  of  luxury  where  money 
is  spent  very  freely.  And 
none  of  that  is  true.’ 

Oliver:  I suppose,  though,  the  old 
authoritarian  would  argue  that  there  is  a 
certain  laxness  in  discipline  and  in 
learning:  that  students  who  can’t  write  a 
coherent  sentence  are  attending 
university. 

Pitt:  I’ve  heard  that  for  so  long.  Year  after 
year  teachers  say.  This  is  the  worst  class 
I’ve  ever  had.’  There  is  something 
wrong;  I can’t  just  dismiss  it.  But  if  we 
are  a little  poorer  in  some  things,  we  are 
richer  in  others.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  we  cannot  divorce  the  school  system 
from  the  whole  social  context  in  which 
it’s  embedded;  people  generally  have 
looser  standards  today,  and  it’s  hardly 
fair  to  expect  the  school  to  hold  the  line 
in  a soft  community. 


Oliver:  As  you  stated  earlier,  there’s  still 
criticism  that  the  Institute  fails  to 
contribute  much  at  the  classroom  level. 

In  a sense  that  goes  back  to  your 
third  step. 

Pitt:  Yes,  but  the  Institute  affects  class- 
room practice  much  more  massively  than 
the  general  public  realizes. 

Oliver:  Do  you  think  the  involvement  of 
classroom  teachers  in  courses  at  OISE 
is  a significant  factor  here? 

Pitt:  Oh  yes.  Unquestionably.  Some  time 
ago,  I asked  a very  outstanding  Peter- 
borough teacher  who  took  her  M.Ed.  at 
OISE  how  she  felt  about  the  graduate 
studies  program.  She  replied  that  she 
didn’t  think  it  was  very  demanding  and 
that  she  had  done  more  work  for  one  of 
her  B.A.  courses  than  she  did  for  her 
entire  M.Ed.  degree.  However,  when  I 
asked  if  her  behavior  as  a teacher  had 
changed  as  a result  of  her  coming  to  the 
master’s  program  here,  she  realized  — to 
her  surprise  — that  she  had  experienced 
very  basic  and  fundamental  changes  in 
her  point  of  view  about  teaching  in 
general,  the  way  she  taught,  and  the 
curriculum.  In  terms  of  my  criterion  of 
behavior  change,  her  M.Ed.  experience 
had  been  much  more  meaningful  than 
her  undergraduate  work. 

Oliver:  She,  of  course,  had  been  to  the 
Institute  and  it  had  meaning  and  reality 
for  her.  But  what  can  we  do  about  the 
teacher  who  just  sees  it  as  a great 
building  on  Bloor  Street  that  ‘does 
nothing’  for  her  and  her  classroom? 

Pitt:  Well,  of  course,  there  is  a limit  to 
what  we  can  do.  We  have  about  120 
professors,  but  there  are  90,000  teachers 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
There’s  no  way  that  we  can  work  directly 
with  all  of  them.  There’s  another  problem 
too.  We  are  independent  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  the  ideas  we  develop  will  be 
implemented  in  the  school  system.  If 
OISE  could  decide  that  something  we 
find  good  would  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  immediately,  it  would  be  a 
different  story.  Hopefully,  many  of  our 
studies  will  be  valuable  to  the  Ministry 
and  our  opportunities  to  work  together 
will  multiply.  But  the  Institute  is  not  an 
arm  of  the  Ministry,  and  what  happens 
to  our  output  frequently  depends  on 
factors  beyond  our  control.  Our  inde- 
pendence is  perhaps  our  most  valuable 
asset;  it  is  also  our  most  compelling 
reason  for  gaining  understanding 
throughout  the  province. 

Oliver:  Perhaps  it’s  premature  to  ask,  but 
have  you  any  plans  for  becoming  more 
actively  involved  with  the  schools?  Do 
you  see  an  extension  of  the  field  centres 
as  a possibility? 


Pitt:  I think  what  the  field  centres  are 
doing  is  good,  and  I’ve  heard  nothing  but 
good  about  them.  But  until  I know  more 
about  what  they  do,  how  many  people 
they  touch,  and  at  what  depth,  I cannot 
make  plans  that  involve  them.  I can  only 
say  that  I will  do  everything  I can  to 
encourage  communication  with  the  field 
and  implementation  within  the  field. 

Oliver:  As  you  suggested  earlier,  much 
of  what  the  Institute  does  is  criticized  as 
being  pointless  and  esoteric.  Do  you  think 
that  we  are  perhaps  too  diverse  in  our 
activities  and  that  there  should  be  more 
concentration  of  effort? 

Pitt:  Yes,  but  I don’t  know  whether  I’m 
right  on  this.  I’ve  felt  for  a long  time  that 
we  vyere  riding  off  in  all  directions  at  once. 
We’ve  pulled  things  together  and  called 
them  ‘major  thrusts’  when  they  really 
weren’t.  And  I think,  inevitably,  we  would 
make  more  impact  on  the  field  and  on 
research  if  we  did  have  real  major  thrust. 
That’s  an  area  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  look  at  very  carefully.  If  we  are  going 
to  contribute  meaningfully  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  in  Ontario,  we  will 
have  to  consider  many  things,  but 
maintaining  the  organization  must  be 
our  first  concern. 

Oliver:  Robert  Nixon,  in  his  1971  election 
program,  proposed  closing  the  institute 
down. 

Pitt:  Yes,  and  he’s  not  alone  in  feeling 
that  way.  When  I presented  the  College 
of  Art  brief  to  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  last  December,  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  council  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  And  that  man  is  a 
former  vice-president  of  research  and 
development  in  one  of  our  larger 
petroleum  corpoVations  and  was  in  a 
better  position  than  anyone  else  on  the 
committee  to  understand  the  value  of 
pure  research.  Fortunately  Walter  Pitman 
was  with  me,  and  we  spent  a lunch  hour 
stating  facts  and  explaining  the  situation. 
But  if  a man  as  influential  and  generally 
knowledgeable  as  that  had  that  kind  of 
perception  of  the  Institute,  we  have  a big, 
big  job  to  do. 

Oliver:  You  said  earlier  that  ‘budget  is 
where  it’s  at.’  Do  you  have  any 
comments  on  Institute  financing? 

Pitt:  Funding  is  a problem  for  the  whole 
university  community.  It  came  under 
discussion  recently  at  a meeting  of 
presidents  of  Ontario  universities,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  if  we  gave 
politicians  the  complete  financial  picture 
— provided  them  with  the  ammunition  — 
the  Honourable  James  Auld  would  stand 
up  and  tell  the  public  how  valuable  we 
are.  I don’t  think  that’s  the  solution  at  all; 
it  guarantees  nothing.  James  Auld  will 
move  when  he  feels  the  time  is  right.  It’s 
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up  to  US  to  prove  our  case.  It  was  done  at 
OCA  and  could  be  done  by  universities  in 
general  if  they  went  about  it  in  a system- 
atic fashion.  I think  we  can  turn  the 
situation  around  at  OISE  if  we  go  about  it 
in  the  right  way,  but  it’s  going  to  take  time. 

Obviously,  our  bread  and  butter  now  is 
in  graduate  studies,  and  even  that’s  shaky 
to  some  extent  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I think  the  government  is  not  deliriously 
happy  wih  the  present  grant  formula. 

Under  existing  legislation,  if  we  have  X 
number  of  students  at  Y dollars  apiece, 
we  automatically  receive  X times  Y dollars. 
There’s  no  way  around  it.  But  if  the 
graduate  studies  money  were  put  on  a 
block  grant  basis  with  a line-by-line 
review,  the  government  would  have  much 
more  control  over  our  destiny  than  it  has 
now.  At  present  it’s  the  funding  of  R&D 
and  Field  Development  that  constitutes 
the  real  problem,  but  we  cannot  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  further  complications. 

Oliver:  In  any  event,  the  way  to  ensure 
our  survival  and  our  funding  is  by  gaining 
public  goodwill  throughout  the  province. 

Pitl:  I think  so,  and  by  establishing 
personal  relationships  between  our 
people  and  government  people  at  all 
levels  — not  just  the  top.  There  are  a lot 
of  extremely  cooperative  people  at  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  levels  of  the 
Ministry  whose  help  and  counsel  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  in  my  work  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art.  I understand  that 
each  of  our  R&D  contract  projects  with 
the  Ministry  now  has  a liaison  person  in 
the  Ministry  attached  to  it;  and  that  we’re 
getting  far  better  communication  than  we 
had  before.  I don’t  know  why  we  didn’t 
operate  that  way  from  the  beginning. 

Oliver:  I guess  now  that  OCA  is  flour- 
ishing, money  is  much  less  of  a problem. 
You’ve  come  a long  way. 

Pitt:  Yes,  in  three  years  our  funding  was 
increased  by  almost  90%.  It’s  incredible. 

Oliver:  One  more  question.  I’m  really  not 
sure  that  it’s  relevant  to  Orbit  readers,  but 
I think  the  staff  morale  in  the  Institute  is 
not  very  high.  I would  say  it’s  lower  than 
it  was  when  you  were  here  three  years 
ago,  but  I may  be  wrong.  I feel  that  we 
should  have  a cohesive  feeling  of  family 
within  OISE.  Is  this  important  to  you? 

Pitt:  It’s  enormously  important,  but  how 
does  one  get  it  in  an  organization  as 
diverse  and  as  large  as  this?  The  after- 
hours  wine-and-cheese  type  of  gatherings 
that  used  to  be  held  every  two  or  three 
weeks  attracted  a good  mix  of  staff  and 
academics.  Are  they  still  part  of  Institute 
life? 


Oliver:  Yes.  That  hasn’t  changed. 


Pitt:  That’s  good;  I’m  all  for  it.  How  much 
more  can  be  done,  I just  don’t  know. 
Perhaps  one  might  encourage  something 
of  this  sort  with  departmental  chairmen 
and  others.  I just  don’t  know.  I think  your 
‘cohesive  feeling  of  family’  in  the  Institute 
is  exceedingly  important,  but  that  has  to 
develop  and  grow  in  a genuine,  not  an 
artificial,  fashion. 

Something  is  bothering  me  at  this  point. 
As  you  know,  over  the  past  dozen  years, 
along  with  my  academic  activities  as  a 
university  professor.  I’ve  more  or  less 
regularly  done  a fair  bit  of  work  with  big 
business  as  an  industrial  psychologist 
and  educational  consultant.  In  that  role 
I’ve  been  really  repelled  by  the  ‘corpora- 
tion family’  concept  with  people  referring 
to  all  of  the  employees  as  the  ‘X  Brick 
Company  family’  or  the  ‘Y  Publishing 
Company  family.’  This  often  struck  me  as 
very  superficial  and  completely  phony, 
and  it  imposed  on  supervisors  and 
managers  especially  a mouthing  of 
sentiments  wholly  lacking  in  integrity. 

I’m  perhaps  overreacting  against  that  sort 
of  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
be  more  rewarding  to  us  as  individuals 
than  knowing  (within  knowable  groupings 
at  least)  that  we  were  working  together  on 
exciting  common  purposes  with,  on  the 
one  hand,  a real  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  Institute  and  the  taxpayer  and,  on  the 
other,  not  a little  concern  for  each  other 
as  persons. 


‘I  remember  a Scottish 
visiting  professor  at 
Columbia  saying,  “In 
Scotland  we  believe  in 
keeping  the  experts  on 
tap,  never  on  top.”  ’ 


Oliver:  When  I was  at  Shell,  and  later  at 
Alcan,  the  administration  was  of  the  old 
slightly  patriarchal  type.  In  a money 
crunch,  they  ceased  to  be  patriarchal  and 
extended  a golden  handshake.  But  they 
did  create  a sense  of  family.  In  the 
Institute  there  is  a feeling  that  nobody  out 
there  really  wants  us  — a vague  sense  of 
futility  that  sometimes  makes  one  wonder 
what  the  hell  we  are  all  doing.  That 
doesn’t  make  for  a cohesive  feeling  within 
the  organization.  If  we  were  wanted  more 
outside,  I think  there  would  be  more 
harmony  within.  It’s  really  the  indifference 
that’s  so  trying.  When  people  were  critical, 
we  were  conscious  of  specific  problems; 


indifference  is  almost  worse  than 
condemnation. 

Pitt:  I agree,  but  as  we  become  more 
involved  with  the  community,  the  indif- 
ference will  surely  disappear.  And  we  are 
steadily  becoming  more  involved.  After 
all,  we’ve  had  only  ten  years.  What’s  ten 
years  in  producing  a new  product  starting 
from  scratch  with  a new  patent,  or  putting 
a new  car  on  the  market,  or  whatever? 

Oliver:  I suppose  in  the  kind  of  pace  that 
derives  from  reading  things  like  Future 
Shock,  ten  years  is  quite  a long  time. 

Pitt:  It’s  no  time  at  all.  The  people  I talked 
to  in  industry  (when  I was  here  before) 
were  amazed  that  we  had  gone  so  far 
so  fast  without  much  more  internal  trouble 
than  we  had. 

Oliver:  I’ve  often  thought,  in  terms  of  its 
size,  that  OISE  should  be  a Canadian 
institute  rather  than  a provincial  one.  Of 
course,  since  education  is  a provincial 
matter,  1 suppose  that’s  just  dreaming. 

Pitt:  No  it  isn’t,  not  altogether,  at  least  in 
some  sense.  I think  we  should  do  more 
funded  studies  — contracted  studies  for 
people  outside  — and  I think  there  are 
federal  monies  and  monies  in  other 
provinces  for  that  kind  of  thing.  Eventually, 
when  the  climate  has  changed,  we  may 
well  reach  the  stage  where  it  will  indeed 
be  something  of  a Canadian  institute.  It’s 
not  impossible. 

Oliver:  In  any  event,  we  have  a solid  base 
for  whatever  the  future  brings;  the  Institute 
has  demonstrated  a remarkable  capacity 
for  survival  in  the  face  of  all  manner 
of  difficulties. 

Pitt:  OISE  has  been  very  fortunate,  and 
I don’t  think  people  realize  how  much  Bob 
Jackson  has  had  to  do  with  it.  He  has 
maintained  a very  low  profile,  and  he  has 
taken  a good  deal  of  criticism,  but  there’s 
no  way  this  place  would  ever  have  got  off 
the  ground  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  him;  there 
is  no  way  that  funding  would  have  been 
continued  through  those  earlier  troubled 
years  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Bob  Jackson 
and  the  service  he  and  the  people  asso- 
ciated with  him  provided  to  the  govern- 
ment with  their  various  studies  and  the 
like.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done,  we’re  still  a long  way  from 
being  out  of  the  woods.  The  Institute  is 
new,  in  many  ways  unique,  and  education 
has  always  been  a controversial  matter. 

As  old  as  the  school  system  is,  it’s  still  a 
prime  target  for  public  criticism;  we  can 
expect  no  less.  But  ten  years  ago  the 
vision  of  a few  farsighted  educators 
brought  this  Institute  into  being.  I would 
like  to  think  that  the  next  ten  will  bring  it 
substantially  closer  to  realizing  its  destiny. 
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Christine  Forsyth 
Publication  Division,  OISE 

When  I was  about  1 2 and  my  parents 
bought  us  Monopoly,  I am  persuaded  that 
there  was  an  educational  objective — in 
the  back  of  their  minds  at  least.  My 
brother  and  I were  heartily  encouraged  to 
begin,  and  our  progress  in  grasping  the 
game  watched  closely.  Parental  interest 
waned  as  my  recklessness  increased. 

I had  an  incurable  daring  for  buying 
property  on  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
putting  up  a few  cheap  houses,  but  I was 
constantly  bankrupted  by  anyone  who 
offered  to  play  with  me  and  who  had  the 
decent  caution  to  buy  a few  utilities  and 
some  property  with  a nice  hotel  on  the 
right  side  of  the  tracks.  My  parents’  hopes 
to  develop  speculative  abilities  in  their 
eldest  child  and  thereby  secure  the 
family’s  future  were  sadly  disappointed. 

I was  a keen  card-player  in  those  days 
too  — Crazy  Eights  and  Fish,  games  that 
relied  mostly  on  chance,  usually  with  my 
younger  brother.  There  came  a time,  how- 
ever, when  winning  was  more  important 


than  how  I played  the  game.  I pondered 
the  options  very  carefully  and  came  up 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  a foolproof 
method  of  card-marking  — little  pencil 
shadings  at  strategic  points  in  the  Bicycle 
design.  Only  guilt  at  a later  date  drove  me 
to  confess,  thereby  destroying  my 
brother’s  faith  in  me  forever. 

We  were  also  encouraged  to  play  a 
game  called  Pelmanism,  invented  by  the 
Victorian  gentleman  who  founded  the 
Pelman  Institute  for  the  training  and 
improvement  of  the  mind,  in  order  to 
sharpen  the  memory  and  the  ability  to 
concentrate. 

Schoot  was  not  the  place  for  games  in 
my  day.  The  closest  we  came  to  thinking 
games  were  the  spelling  bees  on  the  last 
day  of  school.  The  teacher  chose  two 
captains  and  they  chose  their  teams  — 
one  over  at  the  windows,  the  other  along 
the  side  blackboards.  The  teacher  chose 
the  words.  I never  knew  the  humiliation 
of  going  early  to  my  desk,  but  I saw  it  in 


the  faces  of  others.  Tense  with  excite- 
ment, we  hung  on  as  long  as  we  could, 
summoning  upon  our  memories  for  all  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  of  silent  consonants 
and  tricky  diphthongs  (‘/  before  e except 
after  c’).  These  ‘games’  were  only 
nominal  games;  they  were  still  part  of  the 
academic  competition  that  characterized 
the  rest  of  the  school  year.  For  example, 
one  teacher  who  ruled  over  our  grade  7 
math  class  with  an  iron  hand  invited  us  to 
go  up  to  the  blackboard  and  play  some 
arithmetic  games  on  the  day  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  the  end  she  had  to 
teach  a lesson  after  all  — we  were  all  too 
petrified  to  move  from  our  seats. 

Dr.  Carl  Bereiter  and  Valerie  Anderson, 
the  authors  of  Thinking  Games,  would 
perhaps  look  at  this  random  collection  of 
‘educational’  games  and  find  that  there 
were  some  good  qualities  behind  the 
funlessness  and  the  lack  of  imagination. 
Carl  Bereiter  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  how  children  develop  intellectual  func- 
tioning, particularly  through  games,  and 
has  provided  something  we  never  had  at 
home.or  at  school  — a collection  of 
thinking  games  where  there  is  real  chal- 
lenge and  variety. 

This  collection  of  games  comes  in  two 
books  — one  for  5-to-8-year-olds 
(approximately  kindergarten  to  grade  3) 
and  one  for  8-to-1 2-year-olds  (approxi- 
mately grades  4 to  8).  In  all  the  class- 
rooms where  the  games  in  Thinking 


Games  were  played,  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  fun  and  excitement,  because 
school  is  different  now  and  competition  is 
used  in  these  games  only  to  generate  a 
healthy  enthusiasm.  The  rote  memoriza- 
tion of  the  old  spelling  bee  is  allied  with 
other  skills  that  can  be  developed  in  a 
game  situation.  In  the  spelling  bee,  you 
just  kept  remembering  how  words  were 
spelled  until  you  couldn’t  remember  one 
and  you  had  to  sit  down.  With  Thinking 
Games  teachers  and  parents  can  en- 
courage kids  to  read  better;  in  games 
like  Readaround,  several  take  part  reading 
words  and  sentences  from  a book  and 
guessing  what  follows,  and  abilities  other 
than  sheer  memorization  are  required  in 
order  to  succeed. 

In  Monopoly  parents  may  have  hoped  to 
develop  the  abilities  of  a future  tycoon. 
Chess  was  a mystery  until  you  figured  out 
the  steps  required  to  play  it  successfully. 
You  were  either  able  tb  master  the  game 
or  you  were  not.  Carl  Bereiter  and  Valerie 
Anderson  have  analyzed  the  component 
skills  in  these  and  other  games  and  have 
modified  the  old  games  (and  created  new 
ones)  with  one  object  — games  that  are 
fun  while  you  are  playing  them,  that  don’t 
emphasize  winning  at  all  costs.  This 
makes  the  collection  different  from  other 
collections  of  children’s  games  — suc- 
cess and  failure,  winning  and  losing  are 
not  the  sole  determinants.  Moreover,  the 
game  procedures  ensure  that  most  chil- 
dren will  win  at  some  time  simply  by 
taking  their  turns. 

My  parents  couldn’t  refrain  from  insert- 
ing a piece  now  and  then  into  our  jigsaw, 
but  felt  on  the  whole  that  it  was  better 
educationally  to  leave  us  to  it.  Thinking 
Games  encourages  parents  to  take  an 
interest  and  become  involved  in  certain 
aspects  of  their  children’s  play  in  order  to 
encourage  learning  without  actually 
directly  teaching.  Teachers  normally 
introduce  the  games  and  supervise  the 
group  or  class  the  first  time  the  games  are 


played.  Thereafter  the  children  may  be 
left  alone  to  play  them  independently.  • 

Games  are  categorized  in  a skills  index 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  according  to 
the  thinking  abilities  developed.  Teachers 
or  parents  concerned  with  strengthening 
areas  where  a child  or  class  is  weak,  or  in 
bolstering  confidence  where  a child  has 
strength,  can  select  games  from  the  index 
and  encourage  the  child  or  group  to  play 
— or  can  join  in  the  playing. 

The  games  are  arranged  in  the  two 
books  in  sections:  for  small  groups 
playing  independently  in  the  classroom 
area,  for  medium-sized  groups,  and  for 
larger  groups  that  include  the  whole  class. 

The  thinking  game  when  I was  young 
was  chess.  In  my  junior  high  school  the 
chess  club  was  frequented  by  short  fat 
boys  who  wore  glasses.  There  were  no 
girl  members  in  my  time,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  chess  that  were  explained  weekly 
by  a man  teacher  seemed  a totally  male 
interest  and  ability.  Somehow  it  was 
accepted,  where  I grew  up  at  least,  that  , 
the  genius  for  logic  and  calculation  that 
could  be  developed  by  playing  chess 
resided  only  among  the  boys. 

In  Thinking  Games  no  thinking  skill  or 
ability  is  considered  a male  or  female 
preserve.  The  books  even  guard  against 
the  subtle  insinuations  of  ‘he’  used  as  a 
general  pronoun.  Girls  and  boys  are  fairly 
equally  represented  as  leaders  in  the 
games,  and  are  just  as  frequently  chosen 
to  be  'If.  Boys  are  depicted  as  having 
feelings  and  being  creative,  and  girls  as 
having  abilities  in  mathematics  and  logic. 
Thinking  Games,  after  all,  helps  to 
develop  and  perfect  skills  that  may  be 
used  in  playing  more  complex  and 
sophisticated  games.  Problem-solving, 
foreseeing  consequences,  strategy, 
educated  guessing,  testing  hypotheses, 
and  the  like  are  skills  used  daily  in  busi- 
ness and  in  social  situations.  Developed 


early  and  consistently,  these  skills  provide 
a more  secure  grounding  than  the  ability 
to  spell,  to  do  a crosswor(d,  or  to  win  at 
Monopoly.  Thinking  Games  is  unique  in 
recognizing  this  and  making  individual 
achievement  and  satisfaction  the  long- 
term goal. 

Teacher  satisfaction  is  no  small  part  of 
that  goal.  With  Thinking  Games  the 
teacher  can  set  individuals  or  a class  a 
game  that  creates  a relaxed  and  friendly 
learning  atmosphere  while  the  children 
practice  specific  skills.  For  the  substitute 
teacher.  Thinking  Games  is  like  an  oasis 
in  the  desert.  One  substitute  teacher  from 
Montreal  wrote  to  the  authors  when  she 
heard  of  Thinking  Games:  ‘As  a mother 
and  part-time  substitute  teacher  in  the 
elementary  schools  I am  sure  I would 
find  [Thinking  Games']  helpful,  especially 
when  one  arrives  at  school  with  no  hint 
as  to  what  the  teacher  would  have  taught 
that  day  had  she  not  been  ill.’  With  54 
games  in  Book  1 and  64  games  in  Book  2, 
this  teacher  and  all  the  others  across  the 
country  who  have  just  nodded  and 
groaned  in  recognition  of  an  all-too- 
familiar  situation  will  find  plenty  to  teach 
their  temporary  charges  over  any 
reasonable  time  span. 

There  are  board  games,  puzzles  to  cut 
out  of  construction  paper,  drawing  games 
that  require  paper  and  pencil,  and  card 
games  to  be  made  from  index  cards. 
When  they’re  ready  to  be  played  they 
won’t  look  as  slick  and  fancy  as  some  of 
the  commercial  games,  but  they  won’t 
cost  anywhere  near  the  price  either.  And 
the  kids  will  have  had  the  experience  and 
satisfaction  of  fashioning  their  own 
entertainment.  The  effects  are  cumulative. 
Once  they  know  how,  kids  can  invent 
any  number  of  game  variations  with 
subtler,  more  complex,  and  ever  more 
devilish  rules.  The  authors  have  started 
them  out  with  a few  suggestions  at  the 
ends  of  various  games. 

Names  and  words  are  important  to 
children,  and  the  titles  in  Thinking  Games 
are  meant  to  stimulate  curiosity,  suggest 
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Buy  One,  The  Mad  Scientist,  Whatsit? 

The  games  live  up  to  their  titles  for 
originality  and  imagination. 

There  are  some  games  with  lots  of 
rules  in  Thinking  Games,  but  they  are  all 
numbered  in  clear,  logical  steps  for  even 
the  most  impatient  child  or  busy  teacher. 
Some  games  have  very  few  steps  to 
follow,  and  you  get  to  the  action  almost 
immediately. 

The  activity  games  do  not  emphasize 
physical  ability,  which  is  a relief  to  the 
kids  who  can’t  pat  their  heads  and  rub 
their  tummies  at  the  same  time,  and  who 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  sight  and  sound 
of  the  Double  Dutch  ropes  whipping  the 
sidewalks  every  spring.  In  fact,  many 
inquiries  about  Thinking  Games  have 
come  from  those  who  work  with 
handicapped  and  disabled  children. 

Thinking  Games  are  impressive  books 
to  see.  They  are  clearly  and  attractively 
laid  out  with  diagrams,  examples,  and 
illustrations.  You  can  open  the  books  at 
random  and  begin  with  any  game  — 
Noun-Action  Switch,  perhaps.  It  starts 
by  stating  the  object  of  the  game: 

Piayers  must  continuousiy  make  iogicai 
two-word  sentences  that  foiiow  a 
particuiar  pattern. 

Piayers:  5 to  12. 

Materiais:  None. 

1.  Piayers  sit  in  a circie. 

2.  One  piayer  states  a two-word  sentence 
that  consists  of  a noun,  then  a verb  that 
the  subject-noun  can  do,  for  exampie, 
'Wood  burns.' 

3.  The  next  piayer  states  the  same  kind 
of  sentence,  but  the  noun  must  begin  with 
the  first  two  tetters  of  the  previous  verb. 
For  exampie,  if  the  first  sentence  is  ‘Wood 
burns,’ the  next  piayer  must  give  a noun 
beginning  with  bu  — - the  first  two  tetters 
in  the  verb  'burns’  from  the  previous 
sentence  — such  as  'Burrs  stick.’ 

4.  The  next  piayer  woutd  continue  in  the 
same  way,  that  is,  he  must  start  his 
sentence  with  a noun  beginning  with  st, 
such  as  'stars,’  and  so  on. 


5.  if  a piayer  makes  an  error,  he  is  out 
of  the  game  until  another  piayer  makes 
an  error  and  replaces  him. 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  there’s  a line  to 
say  that  this  game  teaches  verbal 
organization,  word  skills,  and  spelling, 
and  it  practices  generating  possibilities 
and  applying  rules  as  well. 

Another  game,  called  Beautiful  Things, 
has  one  player  describe  a beautiful  thing 
(like  a flower  or  a hamburger)  from  a 
totally  negative  point  of  view  so  that  his 
opponents  can’t  guess  what  it  is.  But  he 
must  be  truthful.  This  game  develops 
imagery,  persuasion,  seeing  another’s 
point  of  view,  and  language. 

In  the  Magazine  Picture  Game  each 
child  chooses  a card  with  a magazine 
picture  pasted  on  one  side.  The  cards  are 
face  up  on  the  table,  and  when  it’s  your 
turn  you  say  something  about  your  picture 
that  is  true  of  some  of  the  others,  but  not 
all  of  them,  and  you  get  all  those  cards 
that  your  statement  is  true  of. 

The  Machine  Game  is  not  unlike 
charades.  A child  pretends  to  be  a 
machine,  and  the  others  guess  from  his 
movements  and  noises  what  kind  of 
machine  he  is.  Sometimes  the  children 
can  be  parts  of  one  larger  machine  for 
the  others  to  guess. 

Radar,  a simple  and  engrossing  game 
for  the  younnest  children,  develops  skills 
in  nonverbal  coding.  One  child,  with  a 
bag  over  his  head,  tries  to  draw  a line  on 
the  chalkboard  to  reach  a mark  placed 
there  by  someone  else.  Other  children 
guide  him  by  making  sounds  like  radar 
beeps,  beeping  slowly  when  the  line  is 
far  from  the  target,  faster  as  the  line  draws 
near  it.  In  this  instance  the  beepers  have 
to  learn  and  remember  that  faster 
doesn’t  mean  louder!  Trading  Codes,  in 
Book  2,  is  a more  complex  coding  game 
for  older  children,  developing  skills  in 
verbal  organization,  drawing  inferences, 
and  reading,  as  well  as  coding. 

One  of  mv  favorite  games  in  Book  2 is 
Who  Wrote  the  Story?  It’s  like  the  TV 
show  ‘To  Tell  the  Truth.’  Each  player 


writes  a short  story  about  himself, 
describing  something  that  happened  to 
him  recently  or  a long  time  aao.  A leader 
collects  the  stories  and  chooses  one  of 
them.  Then  she  chooses  three  players 
(including  the  real  story  writer)  to  leave 
the  room  so  that  they  can  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  story.  The  players 
come  back  to  face  the  group,  and  the 
leader  reads  out  the  story.  The  group 
gets  to  ask  ten  guestions  of  the  three 
players  who  claim  to  have  written  the 
story,  and  each  must  give  answers  that 
suggest  that  it  is  his  own  story.  The  group 
then  vote  on  who  they  think  is  the  real 
‘writer.’  The  player  who  wrote  the  story 
is  asked  to  stand  up.  According  to  the 
authors,  playing  this  game  develops  a 
wide  variety  of  skills;  educated  guessing, 
formulating  questions,  planning,  seeing 
another’s  point  of  view,  writing,  and 
identifying  truth,  falsehood,  and 
uncertainty. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  11 8 games 
in  the  two  books  of  Thinking  Games. 
Games  that  are  good  for  you.  Games  that 
are  fun.  I know  teachers  and  parents  and 
children  from  5 to  1 2 who  would  dig  deep 
into  the  collection  at  home  and  school 
for  stimulation  and  competition,  for 
educational  challenge  and  wit-sharpening. 
Thinking  Games  doesn’t  offer  the  hope  of 
turning  kids  into  business  tycoons  or 
aerospace  technicians.  But  it  makes 
those  wet  Sunday  afternoons,  summer 
vacations,  and  those  days  before  school 
finishes  for  the  term,  and  all  the  other 
days  of  the  school  year  a joyful  experi- 
ence of  learning  thinking  skills  through 
play. 

Thinking  Games  Books  1 and  2,  by 
Carl  Bereiter  and  Valerie  Anderson 
(assisted  in  the  research,  testing,  and 
development  by  Arlene  Kaplan  and  Cathy 
Fry),  are  available  from  Publications 
Sales,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  MSS  1 V6.  Cost  of  each  book 
is  $3.25. 


Services  a rend  re 
a nos  enseignants 
franco-  ontariens 


Marie  Duhaime 
Prdsidente  sortante,  OERC 

Dormer  Ellis,  OISE 

Ce  qu’est  le  Conseil 

Le  Conseil  ontarien  de  la  recherche 
pedagogique  (Ontario  Educational 
Research  Council)  a ete  fonde  il  y a seize 
ans  en  vue  de  faciliter  la  recherche  au 
niveau  de  la  salle  de  classe.  II  va  sans 
dire  que  tous  les  services  du  Conseil  sent 
disponibles  aux  enseignants  franco- 
ontariens  aussi  bien  qu’a  leurs  collegues 
anglophones. 

Ce  qui  permet  au  Conseil  de  bien 
fonctionner,  ce  sent  les  aides  financieres 
qu’il  regoit  de  diverses  sources,  a savoir: 
la  Federation  des  Enseignants  de 
rOntario  (Ontario  Teachers’  Federation), 
le  Ministere  de  I’Education,  I’Institut 
d’etudes  pedagogiques  de  I’Ontario 
(OISE),  I’Association  des  Commissaires 
d'§cole,  plusieurs  conseils  scolaires  a 
travers  la  province,  ainsi  que  les  univer- 
sit6s  de  I’Ontario. 

Un  bureau  de  directeurs  et  un  comit6 
ex6cutif,  auxquels  si^gent  des  represen- 
tants  des  organismes  ci-haut  mentionnes, 
voient  ^ I’administration  et  au  bon  fonc- 
tionnement  du  Conseil.  Les  francophones 
y sent  aussi  repr6sent6s.  Durant  I’ann6e 
1974/75,  Mademoiselle  Marie  Duhaime 
de  Sturgeon  Falls  6tait  presidents  du 
Conseil  et  Monsieur  Andr6  Cote  d’Otta\wa 
faisait  partie  du  bureau  de  directeurs. 

Services  offerts  par  le  Conseil 

L‘§v6nement  primordial  est  son  congr§s 
annuel  qui  a lieu  k Toronto  en  d6cembre 
et  auquel  assistent  environ  300  k 400 
d6l6gu6s  venant  de  tous  les  coins  de  la 
province:  des  professeurs,  des  directeurs 
d’6cole,  des  conseillers,  des  commis- 
saires, des  6tudiants  dipl6m§s,  des 
parents,  des  chercheurs,  enfin  toutes  les 
personnes  int6ress6es  k promouvoir 
l’6ducation  chez  nos  jeunes. 

Environ  soixante  travaux  de  recherche 
sent  pr6sent6s  k ce  congr^s  par  des 


educat^urs  qui  en  ont  fait  I’essai  dans  leur 
salle  de  classe.  On  peut  aussi  presenter 
un  projet  de  recherche  fait  dans  les  ecoles 
pour  les  eleves  d’expression  frangaise. 
Depuis  quelques  annees,  une  session  est 
reservee  aux  francophones  qui  permet  k 
ces  gens  de  discuter  sur  les  resultats  de 
ces  projets  de  recherche. 

Ci-dessous  est  un  apergu  des  travaux 
que  les  educateurs  d’expression  frangaise 
ont  presentes  aux  congres  annuels  de 
rOERC.  En  1969,  Monsieur  Jean-Paul 
Scott  a presente  'Le  travail  de  recherche 
par  equipe  en  histoire  dans  I’ecole 
secondaire  Confederation  e Welland.’’ 
Madame  Dormer  Ellis  et  Monsieur  Rosaire 
Cloutier  de  I’OISE  ont  fait  connaitre  les 
resultats  d’un  etude  scientifique  des 
opinions  des  instituteurs  francophones 
sur  le  Rapport  Hall-Dennis.^  En  1970, 
Monsieur  Andre  Pinard  de  Kapuskasing  a 
fait  part  d’un  programme  sur  I’education 
familiale.  Soeur  Lucie  Beauchamp  a par- 
tage  son  experience  comme  organisatrice 
d’un  cours  d’ete  a Hawkesbury  sur 
‘L’integration  dans  I’enseignement.’^  En 
1 972,  Messieurs  Jacques  Vachon  et 
Armand  Tremblay  ont  presente  un  projet 
de  recherche  fait  a Ottawa  sur  ‘L’emploi 
des  structures  grammaticales  dans  le 
langage  parie  des  enfants  de  7 e 1 1 ans.”* 
Monsieur  Lionel  Remillard,  directeur  de 
recole  secondaire  Etienne  Bruie  de 
Toronto,  a emis  les  resultats  d’une 
enquete  aupres  des  jeunes,  des  parents 
et  des  professeurs  sur  'La  perception  de 
I’ecole.’ 

Au  cours  de  la  session  frangaise  du 
plus  recent  congres.  Messieurs  Eugene 
Touchette*  et  Jean  Brassard,  chercheurs 
professionnels  d’Ottawa,  ont  presente 
des  travaux  de  recherche.  Madame 
Jacqueline  Bourdeau  de  North  Bay,  mere 
de  famine,  a partage  un  travail  de 
recherches  pour  aider  I’enfant  en  diffi- 
culte  de  lecture.  Celle-ci  en  a fait  I’essai 
avec  ses  propres  enfants  ayant  de  la 
difficulte  k lire. 

Tous  les  professeurs  interesses  k 
presenter  des  travaux  au  congres  de  1975 


sont  les  bienvenus.  Vous  n’avez  qu’a  vous  ^ 
adresser  au  secretariat  de  I’OERC  a 
Toronto,  le  plus  tot  possible.  Le  Conseil 
compte  sur  les  francophones  pourfaire 
de  la  session  frangaise,  un  reel  succes.  II 
va  sans  dire  que  plusieurs  anglophones 
qui  comprennent  le  frangais  oral  sont  tres 
interesses  a prendre  part  aux  discussions. 
Pour  traduire  les  questions  posees  quel- 
quefois  par  les  anglophones,  I’animateur 
de  la  session  frangaise  est  toujours  une 
personne  qui  peut  s’exprimer  facilement 
dans  les  deux  langues.  A notre  dernier 
congres.  Monsieur  Jacques  Beauchemin 
du  Ministers  fut  I’animateur  de  la  session 
frangaise. 

En  plus  du  congres,  le  Conseil  organise 
annuellement  des  ateliers  pedagogiques 
dans  differentes  regions  pour  rendre 
service  aux  enseignants.  II  y en  a eu  a 
London,  Ottawa,  Burlington,  Thunder  Bay. 
L’assistance  a ces  ateliers  depend  de  la 
region.  En  avril  1975,  il  y a eu  un  atelier  a 
Timmins  sous  la  direction  de  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  Duhaime,  presidents  du  Con- 
seil. Plusieurs  francophones  y ont  parti- 
cipe.  Monsieur  Andre  Cote,  professeur 
d’Education  a I’Universite  d’Ottawa,  etait 
le  conferencier  a la  session  pieniere. 

A ces  journees  d’etudes,  les  Franco- 
Ontariens  ont  aussi  apporte  leur  contribu- 
tion. En  1 969,  Monsieur  Andre  Vachon  a 
parie  sur  ‘L’ecole  dedoisonnee,’  Mon- 
sieur Herve  Cyr  a explique  ‘L’enseigne- 
ment  de  I’anglais  comme  langue 
seconds,’  et  Monsieur  Leopold  Lacroix  a 
presente  un  travail  sur  'L’education  face 
k une  ere  technologique.’ 

Apres  I’expose  thematique  d’un  atelier,  • 
les  participants  se  groupent  pour  discuter; 
ceci  afin  qu’ils  en  beneficient  davantage. 
Lors  d’un  atelier  du  Conseil,  le  Pere 
Jacques  Gagne  d’Ottawa,  animateurdu 
groups  francophone,  a presente  un 
resume  des  discussions  aux  autres 
participants  k I’atelier.  L’OERC  fait  tout  en  ' 
son  pouvoir  pour  rendre  service  aux 
Franco-Ontariens  qui  assistent  aux 
ateliers. 

De  plus,  le  Conseil  publie  un  petit 
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journal  intitule  Classroom  Research,  qu’il 
envoie  atous  les  directeurs  d’ecole,  leur 
demandant  de  i’afficher  afin  que  les 
enseignants  en  prennent  connaissance. 

Ce  journal  contient  des  extraits  des 
travaux  presentes  au  congres  ou  a I’ateiier 
ainsi  que  quelques  annonces  des  projets 
de  recherche  qui  se  font  dans  les  ecoles 
de  la  province.  C’est  un  journal  plutot 
anglais:  cependant,  les  articles  qui  in- 
teressent  surtout  les  francophones  sent 
rediges  en  frangais.  En  1973,  un  article 
concernant  un  projet  de  recherche  fait 
par  deux  professeurs  de  I’OISE,  Madame 
Dormer  Ellis  et  Monsieur  Gerald  Fleming 
a et6  public  en  frangais.  C’est  un  projet 
subventionne  par  le  Ministers  de  I’Educa- 
tion.  Une  centaine  d’ecoles  franco- 
ontariennes  participant  a cette  recherche 
sur  les  caracteristiques  et  les  besoins  des 
eldves  francophones.  Dans  un  numero  du 
journal  Classroom  Research  de  1974, 
Monsieur  Rheal  Gauthier  a redige  un 
article  donnant  les  resultats  d’une  expe- 
rience sur  I’enseignement  du  frangais 
comme  langue  maternelle  dans  quelques 
ecoles  d’une  region.  Quelques  extraits 
des  travaux  presentes  au  cours  du  dernier 
congres  seront  publics  bientdt. 

Classroom  Research  donne  aussi  des 
renseignements  concernant  certaines 
bourses  disponibles  aux  enseignants  qui 
d6sirent  faire  un  projet  de  recherche  dans 
leur  ecole  ou  dans  leur  salle  de  classe. 

D’ou  proviennent  les  bourses? 

Grace  a une  subvention  speciale  du 
Minist6re,  le  Conseil  peut  donner  plu- 
sieurs  bourses  cheque  ann6e  aux 
enseignants  interess6s.  Pour  defrayer  les 
frais  d’un  projet,  le  Conseil  offre  la  somme 
de  $750.  II  suffit  d’en  faire  la  demande  au 


secretariat.  Cependant,  les  reglements  de 
rOERC  ne  permettent  pas  de  subvention 
a une  personne  qui  fait  un  projet  de 
recherche  comme  partie  de  ses  etudes 
universitaires. 

Jusqu’a  present,  I’OERC  deplore  le  fait 
que  si  peu  de  Franco-Ontariens  profitent 
de  cet  avantage  pour  faire  des 
recherches.  Un  de  nos  francophones. 
Monsieur  Pierre  Drouin,  professeur  a 
I’ecole  secondaire  Champlain  a Ottawa  a 
regu  I’assentiment  du  Conseil  pour  son 
etude  sur  les  attitudes  des  etudiants  vis- 
a-vis  les  mathematiques  de  la  9ieme 
annee. 

Les  enseignants  franco-ontariens,  le 
comite  executif  du  Conseil  ontarien  de  la 
recherche  pedagogique  vous  invite  a 
participer  dans  toutes  ses  activites.  Les 
portes  sont  ouvertes,  a vous  d’en  profiter. 
Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements, 
veuillez  vous  adresser  au  secretariat, 
OERC,  1260  rue  Bay,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R2B1. 

Notes: 

1 . Jean-Paul  Scott,  ‘Le  travail  de  recherche 
par  equipe  en  histoire,’  Orbit  1 (fevrier 
1970),  p.  16. 

2.  Dormer  Ellis  et  J.  Rosaire  Cloutier, 
'Opinions  divergentes  chez  les  franco- 
phones,’ Orbit  P2  (decembre  1969), 
pp.  22-23. 

3.  Lucie  Beauchamp,  ‘Vers  un  enseigne- 
ment  plus  integre,’  Orbit  6 (fevrier  1 971 ), 
p.  24. 

4.  Jacques  Vachon,  ‘Comment  I’enfant 
parle-t-il?,’  Orbit  ^5  (decembre  1972), 

p.11. 

5.  Eug§ne-R.  Touchette,  ‘Evaluation 
cooperative:  Coup  d’oeil  retrospectif,’ 

Orb// 27  (avril  1975),  pp.  22-23. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

requires  a 

PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

for  the  Trent  Valley  Centre 
located  in  Peterborough. 

The  purpose  of  the  Centre 
is  to  extend  the  research  and 
development  responsibilities 
of  the  Institute  in  the  Eastern 
Ontario  region  of  Ontario. 

The  position  requires  a 
person  with  broad  experience 
in  Canadian  and  Ontario 
classroom  learning,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  level.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have 
a sound  academic  record, 
preferably  a doctorate,  and 
may  be  eligible  for  academic 
rank  within  a department  of 
the  Institute. 

Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  work  and 
goals  of  the  Institute,  who 
have  accomplishments  in 
innovative  development  work, 
and  who  have  proven  ability 
to  read  and  interpret  research 
and  design  and  conduct 
research  and  development 
studies.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  applicants 
with  some  expertise  and  back- 
ground in  problem-solving, 
values  clarification,  and 
decision-making  as  it  relates 
to  the  curriculum. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  K.  A.  Leithwood,  Head 
Trent  Valley  Centre,  OISE 
R.  R.  No.  3 
Peterborough, 

Ontario  K9J  6X4 
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Evaluation 
of  the  TOP 
Home  Visiting 
Program 


Malcolm  Garber 

Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 


In  Orbit  23  (June  1974)  Dr.  Garber 
described  the  Trained  Outreach  Parapro- 
fessional  Worker  Program,  a pilot  project 
in  which  a group  of  mothers  are  given 
assistance  in  working  with  their  kinder- 
garten-age children  to  strengthen  the 
thinking  skills  necessary  for  their  success 
in  schoof.  Now  that  the  program  has  been 
in  operation  for  two  years,  an  evaluation 
of  its  effectiveness  can  be  presented. 

A child’s  home  environment  influences 
his  performance  in  school.  Many  inves- 
tigators have  found  relationships  between 
home  environment  variables  and  school 
performance  (Dave,  1963;  Wolf,  1964; 
Henderson  et  al.,  1 967;  Garber  & Ware, 

1 970;  Keeves,  1 970;  Arvidson,  1 967).  These 
investigators  looked  at  such  variables  as 
parental  expectations  for  achievement, 
reward  systems  used  by  parents,  press  for 
academic  accomplishment,  press  for 
language  development,  and  materials 
made  available  for  learning  in  the  home, 
and  found  that  they  were  related  to  intel- 
lectual growth  and  academic  attainment. 

Other  investigators  have  found  relation- 
ships between  parental  teaching  style 
variables  and  academic  success  (Hess  & 
Shipman,  1965;  Olmstead  & Jester,  1972; 
Claiman,  1973;  Santin,  1973;  Waksman, 
1975).  The  way  a parent  teaches,  ques- 
tions, and  controls  can  influence  the 
child’s  learning  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. This  relationship  is  also  supported 
by  White’s  (1973)  recent  studies  as  well 
as  Gordon’s  (1969)  work. 

Since  the  home  environment  and  the 
parental  teaching  style  are  related  to  the 
way  a child  performs  at  school,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  positive 


changes  in  the  home  environment  and 
in  parental  teaching  style  could  foster 
academic  gains.  Waksman’s  study  does 
support  the  idea  that  such  a relationship 
holds.  She  was  able  to  generate  differ- 
ences in  parental  teaching  style  with 
concomitant  changes  in  academic 
performance  using  a twelve-week 
program  of  home  visits.  Her  program  was 
similar  to  the  Trained  Outreach  Parapro- 
fessional  (TOP)  Worker  Program 
described  in  Orbit  23  (Garber,  1974). 

The  Top  Program 

The  TOP  Worker  Program  is  a community- 
based  education  project  for  children  who 
stand  a better  than  average  risk  of  per- 
forming poorly  in  school.  The  children 
come  exclusively  from  Ontario  Housing 
units.  Academic  performance  in  some  of 
the  local  schools  has  not  been  as  high 
as  in  schools  serving  children  from  fami- 
lies with  higher  income  levels.  Without 
any  intervention  program,  a higher  risk  of 
lower  academic  performance  can  be 
expected. 

Parents  of  junior  kindergarten  children 
in  the  Flemington  school  district  of  North 
York  were  contacted  shortly  after  the 
school  year  began  in  the  fall  of  1 973.  They 
attended  a meeting  in  which  the  program 
goals  and  methods  were  outlined,  and 
were  very  much  in  favor  of  participation. 
The  parents  were  then  asked  to  select 
from  among  themselves  three  people  who 
would  be  trained  as  TOP  workers.  The 
suggested  criteria  for  a TOP  worker  were 
as  follows: 

— has  to  have  a child  in  the  kindergarten 
program; 

— has  to  speak  and  read  English,  and  a 
second  language  is  also  helpful; 

— has  to  live  in  the  local  community; 

— has  to  be  sensitive  to  children  and  want 
to  work  with  them; 


— has  to  be  able  to  work  days,  evenings,  t 
and  on  weekends,  should  the  need  arise;  f 
— does  not  need  any  special  formal  ? 

educational  background. 

Once  the  three  TOP  workers  had  been 
selected,  they  were  trained  for  three  days 
by  the  principal  investigator  and  his  staff 
at  OISE.  Their  job  was  to  spend  half  of 
their  working  week  making  home  visits 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  helping  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom. 

The  home  visits  consisted  of  delivering 
a new  teaching  idea  or  a new  task  each 
week,  as  well  as  determining  with  the 
parents  the  effectiveness  of  the  task  from 
the  prior  week.  A special  formative 
evaluation  technique,  the  Weekly  Evalua- 
tion Report  Document,  was  constructed  to 
aid  the  TOP  workers  in  making  their  home  f 
visits.  These  reports  were  also  useful  to 
the  investigators  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  task  delivery  process.  ' 

^Teachers  were  involved  both  in 
selecting  appropriate  tasks  for  individual 
children  and  in  preparing  the  TOP  i 

workers  in  techniques  of  task  delivery. 


Evaluation  of  First  Year 

Much  progress  was  made  in  refining 
program  implementation  strategies  during 
the  first  year.  Gershman  (1 975)  developed 
a computerized  program  that  would  allow  ■ 
interested  people  in  any  community  in  | 

Ontario,  no  matter  how  remote,  to  partici-  ■ 
pate,  report  back  on  effectiveness,  and 
receive  help  with  difficulties.  A set  of  sixty  \ 
tasks  were  also  developed  that  could  be 
employed,  with  small  revisions,  anywhere 
in  Ontario.  The  Flemington  parents  ’ 

enthusiastically  supported  the  project  and 
requested  that  it  be  continued.  However, 
intellectual  and  educational  gains  were 
not  as  high  as  expected,  although  Baig  ■ 

(1 974)  reported  some  achievement  gains 
(significant  at  the  .10  level)  among  the 
Flemington  group  over  a comparison 
group.  (The  comparison  group,  equated 
for  social  class  and  ethnicity,  was  selected 
in  a distant  region  of  the  borough  so  that 
a horizontal  diffusion  of  program  effects  | ;i 
could  be  minimized.)  4 ! I 


Evaluation  of  Second  Year 

At  a meeting  held  shortly  after  school 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1974,  parents  of 
senior  kindergarten  children  were 
presented  with  an  outline  of  the  goals  and 
methods  of  the  program,  and  all  but  one 
of  the  parents  attending  opted  for  partici- 
pation. The  results  of  the  evaluative 
testing  in  this  second  year  of  operation 
are  much  more  encouraging. 

The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 
(Jastak  et  al.)  and  the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Test  (Hildreth,  Griffiths,  & 
McGauvran,  1965)  were  administered  to 
both  the  treatment  group  of  Flemington 
kindergarten  children  and  a comparison 
group  in  the  fall  of  1974  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  1975.  Some  69  children  attended 
the  three  kindergarten  classes  in  Fleming- 
ton school,  and  44  attended  the  two 
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classes  in  the  comparison  school. 
However,  only  33  children  in  the  treatment 
group  received  home  visits  on  a regular 
basis  throughout  the  whole  year.  Many 
children  moved  in  and  out  of  the  program 
because  their  families  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  housing  development  that  the 
school  served.  Others  had  parents  who 
did  not  want  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Of  the  33  children  whose  parents  did 
actively  participate,  four  were  omitted 
from  the  final  evaluation  because  of 
missing  data;  for  various  reasons  they 
were  not  at  school  when  either  the 
pretesting  or  the  posttesting  was  done. 
Only  24  of  the  44  children  in  the  two 
comparison  kindergartens  were  available 
for  both  pretesting  and  posttesting;  many 
children  had  moved  during  the  year,  and 
others  were  absent  for  the  testing 
sessions.  There  were  no  other  systematic 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  any  children 
from  the  study  results. 


One  would  not  expect  to  find  statis- 
tically significant  differences  on  measures 
of  achievement  between  the  children  in 
the  Flemington  kindergartens  and  those 
in  the  comparison  kindergartens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  However,  if  the 
TOP  program  was  effective,  one  would 
expect  to  find  statistically  significant  gains 
in  achievement  by  the  end  of  the  year 
favoring  the  children  who  participated. 

Findings 

On  the  fall  pretest  measures  both  the 
Flemington  group  and  the  comparison 
group  seemed  to  be  starting  off  at  the 
same  level.  Analysis  of  variance  between 
the  Flemington  classrooms  and  the  com- 
parison classrooms  on  the  three  subtest 
scores  and  total  score  of  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test,  as  well  as  on  the  total 
score  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test, 
indicated  that  there  were  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  groups 


When  scores  from  the  pretest  and  from 
the  posttest  are  compared  (see  table  1 ), 
it  is  clear  from  perusal  of  the  mean  scores 
that  both  groups  gained  over  the  year. 

(The  difference  between  pretest  and  post- 
test means  appeared  large  enough  and 
the  differences  between  the  standard 
deviations  small  enough  to  allow  for  this 
statement  without  a test  of  statistical 
significance.)  These  gains,  of  course,  may 
also  reflect  the  effect  of  practice  in  test- 
taking and  the  effects  of  maturation  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten 
program  itself. 

When  the  gain  scores  were  analyzed, 
statistically  significant  gains  favoring  the 
Flemington  group  were  found  in  the 
spelling  subtest  of  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test  and  in  the  total  score  of 
the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test.  The 
spelling  subtest  requires  that  the  student 
recognize,  remember,  and  reproduce 
symbols,  and  several  tasks  in  the  home 
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visit  program  focused  on  the  development 
of  these  skills. 

The  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  is 
composed  of  six  subtests  (and  an  optional 
seventh,  which  was  not  administered). 

A description  of  these  subtests  follows: 
Test  1.  Word  Meaning:  a 16-item  picture 
vocabulary  test.  The  pupil  selects  from 
three  pictures  the  one  that  illustrates  the 
word  the  examiner  names. 

Test  2.  Listerung:  a 1 6-item  test  of  ability 
to  comprehend  phrases  and  sentences 
instead  of  individual  words.  The  pupil 
selects  from  three  pictures  the  one  that 
portrays  a situation  or  event  the  examiner 
describes  briefly. 

Test  3.  Matching:  a 1 4-item  test  of  visual 
perception  involving  the  recognition  of 
similarities.  The  pupil  marks  the  one  of 
three  pictures  that  matches  a given 
picture. 

Test  4.  Aiphabet:  a 16-item  test  of  ability 
to  recognize  lower-case  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  pupil  chooses  a named 
letter  from  among  four  alternatives. 

Test  5.  Numbers:  a 26-item  test  of  number 
knowledge. 

Test  6.  Copying:  a 14-item  test  that 
measures  a combination  of  visual  percep-, 
tion  and  motor  control. 

Many  of  the  tasks  sent  into  the  home 
focused  on  development  of  skills  similar 
to  those  measured  with  this  instrument. 

No  statistically  significant  difference 
was  found  between  the  groups  on  the 
Mathematical  and  Reading  subtests  of  the 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.  The  tasks 
sent  into  the  homes  did  not  emphasize 
the  development  of  mathematical  skills. 
The  Reading  subtest  required  subjects  to 
recognize  words;  though  the  tasks  sent 
into  the  homes  did  focus  on  this  aspect  of 
reading,  in  this  case  the  Flemington 
group  were  unable  to  perform  better  than 
the  comparison  group. 

These  findings  must  be  interpreted 
cautiously.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings, 
the  program  appears  to  be  generating 


growth  in  reading  readiness  and  in 
spelling  skill,  though  it  has  not  yet 
generated  a statistically  significant  gain 
in  reading. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  subjects 
moved  in  and  out  of  both  the  treatment 
and  the  comparison  groups.  Nor  were 
they  in  their  respective  groups  as  a result 
of  any  strict  process  of  random  selection. 
Moreover,  teachers  in  both  groups  may 
vary  with  regard  to  teaching  skill.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  effects  of  the  program  may 
not  be  the  only  source  of  differences 
between  the  groups. 

No  measures  of  self-concept  or  per-  ' 
sonal  adjustment  have  been  gathered. 
However,  self-initiated  reports  from  the 
principal,  teachers,  TOP  workers,  parents, 
and  children  indicate  their  acceptance  of 
the  program  and  their  wish  to  see  it 
continue.  Next  year,  the  last  year  of  the 
project,  large  gains  in  skills  are  antici- 
pated. At  present  the  program  is  being 
modified  and  strengthened  to  generate 
these  gains.  The  OISE  staff  involved  will 
have  closer,  more  frequent  contact  with 
the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  and  TOP 
workers  will  be  working  together  on 
developing  the  tasks  so  that  there  is  the 
optimum  coordination  between  home  and 
school  activities. 

Funding  for  the  program  for  another 
year  has  been  granted  by  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
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Norman  S.  Shaffer 

We  all  knew  about  It  years  before,  of 
course.  Everyone  knows  that  baby  booms 
don’t  last  forever.  Just  like  fossil  fuels. 

The  official  warning  came  from  Ottawa  on 
July  26, 1 971 . Gerard  Pelletier,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  Committee  on  Youth  report.  On 
page  13  he  learned  that  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  1 5 and  24  would 
decrease  in  number  by  269,000  between 
1981  and  1984.  For  the  world,  decreasing 
population  was  wonderful.  For  many  of 
Ontario’s  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  the  news  couldn’t  have  come 
at  a worse  time. 

It’s  axiomatic  that  success  breeds 
conservatism,  and  in  Ontario  education 
was  fashionable.  Community  colleges 
were  building  at  an  impressive  rate, 
teacher  power  was  coming  into  its  own, 
and  no  one  was  complaining  too  loudly 
about  the  cost.  Lots  of  students  meant  lots 
of  money  and  lots  of  jobs. 

In  business,  when  your  customers  stop 
buying  and  the  banks  limit  your  credit, 
you’re  in  trouble.  Stores  offer  sales, 
manufacturers  discount  prices.  Colleges 
and  universities  don’t  have  the  same 
options.  After  years  of  plenty,  they  were 
unprepared  for  the  struggles  that  would 
threaten  their  survival. 

The  picture  changed.  Education  was 
costing  too  much;  we  were  training  too 
many  teachers.  Driving  north  on  Highway 
m 400  we  watched  over  the  years  as  the 
paint  peeled  from  the  sign  ‘Site  of  Simcoe 
College.’  It  seemed  as  though  the  news- 
papers would  never  stop.  Educational 
II  problems  became  front-page  scandals. 
We  grew  accustomed  to  reading  about 
embarrassments  at  T rent  or  York  or  the 
University  of  Toronto  over  our  morning 
coffee. 

Educational  institutions  were  unused  to 
competing  for  students  and  money,  and 
several  floundered  about  while  looking  for 


a path  to  follow.  It’s  difficult  to  act  when 
you’ve  no  precedent.  One  Ontario  college 
couldn’t  afford  to  wait  for  a precedent.  By 
virtue  of  extraordinary  circumstance,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  fell  Into  chaos  in 
1971 . Riots,  demonstrations,  decimated 
enrollments,  and  a $500,000  debt  caused 
OCA  to  limp  along  for  two  years,  while  the 
Ontario  government  regretfully  considered 
closure. 

OCA  fought  to  explain  their  position 
despite  terribly  negative  press.  They 
bought  subway  space'  and  printed  adver- 
tising posters.  Students  took  a slide  show 
to  high  school  art  departments.  These 
recruiting  efforts  raised  more  controversy. 
The  college  worried  that  its  integrity  might 
suffer  if  its  actions  were  perceived  as 
marketing,  and  many  faculty  were  shocked 
at  the  departure  from  customary  academic 
demeanor.  The  effort  did  attract  some 
students,  but  eroded  the  college’s  fragile 
morale.  Enrollments  stayed  below 
capacity. 

In  the  United  States,  where  private 
universities  cannot  exist  on  government 
support  alone,  educational  institutions 
employ  impressive  finesse  in  their  com- 
munity relations.  Wellesley  College  faced 
a severe  blow  to  its  leadership  when 
Vassar  and  Bennington  went  coeduca- 
tional and  became  the  temporary  darlings 
of  the  news  media.  Seven  Sisters  institu- 
tions compete  for  private  funding,  and 


leadership  is  an  excellent  money  magnet. 
Wellesley  explained  itself  too,  but  in  a 
more  skillful  manner  than  OCA.  The 
administration  set  up  s'eminars,  debates, 
and  discussions,  and  involved  the  news 
media  and  the  community  in  their 
decision-making  process.  It  paid  off. 
Instead  of  looking  like  fussy  old  maids, 
Wellesley’s  administrators  were 
applauded  and  respected  for  their 
decision  to  remain  a women’s  college. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Art  is  happier 
now.  They  redefined  their  objectives  and 
set  about  communicating  them  to  the 
people  responsible  for  their  well-being. 
Right  now  two  lifelines  are  secure:  1 ,000 
students  seeking  350  places,  and  money 
in  the  bank. 

After  he  led  them  out  of  slavery,  Moses 
reportedly  kept  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
for  forty  years,  reasoning  that  four 
generations  would  breed  out  their  old 
mentality  and  allow  a sense  of  purpose  to 
grow.  It’s  unlikely  that  even  our  largest 
educational  institutions  would  take  that 
long  to  change  their  communications,  but 
a surprising  number  are  being  tossed  on 
the  winds  of  change  because  too  little 
effort  is  spent  on  watering  the  ivy.  The 
Chinese  culture  is  much  older  than  ours, 
and  so  of  course  Confucius  said  all  of  this 
far  more  succinctly: 

‘The  superior  man  sets  his  person  at 
rest  before  he  moves;  he  composes  his 
mind  before  he  speaks;  he  makes  his 
reiations  firm  before  he  asks  for  some- 
thing. By  attending  to  these  three  matters, 
the  superior  man  gains  compiete  security. 
But  if  a man  is  brusque  in  his  movements, 
others  wilt  not  co-operate,  if  he  is  agitated 
in  his  words,  they  awaken  no  echo  in 
others.  If  he  asks  for  something  without 
having  first  established  relations,  it  will 
not  be  given  to  him.  If  no  one  is  with  him, 
those  who  would  harm  him  draw  near.' 

Norman  Shaffer  is  a public  relations 
consultant  living  in  Toronto. 
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Teacher  Training  in  the  People’s 

Republic  of  China 


Suwanda  H.  J.  Sugunasiri,  OISE 


In  1 972, 1 traveled  with  my  family  to  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  where  I visited 
schools,  talked  to  students,  and  met  with 
two  professors  of  education.  Through 
these  experiences,  I discovered  that 
certain  features  of  the  Chinese  teacher 
training  system  are  markedly  different 
from  our  own.  While  general  principles 
for  teacher  education  are  laid  down  by 
the  central  government,  each  province 
is  free  to  interpret  these  principles 
according  to  local  needs.  What  I have  to 
say  here  applies  to  teacher  training  in 
the  province  of  Kwangtung  and  in 
particular  to  secondary  school  teachers. 

Admission  Requirements 

In  the  Chinese  system  as  of  1972,  primary 
school  is  from  grades  1 through  5,  junior 
middle  school  is  from  grades  6 through 
8,  and  senior  middle  school  goes  up  to 
grade  10;  in  other  words,  pre-university 
schooling  occupies  ten  years.  Senior 
middle  schools  in  Kwangtung  province 
have  four  streams;  medical,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  normal.  Primary  teachers 
get  their  training  in  the  ‘normal  stream 
school,’  which  means  that  many  would 
have  only  five  more  years  of  education 


than  their  grade  5 students. 

For  secondary  school  teacher  training, 
a candidate  applies  to  the  Teachers’ 
College.  He  or  she  must  have  completed 
grade  1 0 — and  not  every  Chinese 
student  has  this  qualification,  since 
schooling  is  compulsory  only  up  to 
grade  5 in  rural  areas  and  up  to  grade  8 
in  the  cities.  He  or  she  must  also  have 
had  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  the 
work  world  — though  not  necessarily  as 
a teacher  or  even-in  any  related  field. 

This,  incidentally,  is  a standard  require- 
ment in  all  areas  of  post-middle  education 
(past  grade  10)  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  Chinese  belief  that,  all  else  being 
equal,  the  student  with  practical 
experience  is  a better  student  than  the 
one  with  none.  The  requirement  of  work 
experience  also  ensures  that  potential 
teachers  have  the  'correct’  political  and 
social  orientation. 

In  addition,  the  applicant  must  be 
recommended  by  his  or  her  fellow 
workers  and  by  the  leaders  of  the 
community.  In  the  Chinese  system,  the 
approval  of  the  community  leaders  is  of 
vital  importance  because  both  staff  and 
students  come  from  the  same  community. 
Also,  this  requirement  contributes  to  the 
building  of  a cohesive  society  in  which 
the  values  held  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  are  not  in  conflict,  and  in  which 


potential  applicants  are  encouraged  to 
work  hard  and  conscientiously. 

The  application,  together  with  the 
recommendation  and  the  approval  of  the 
community,  is  ultimately  reviewed  by  a 
selection  committee  made  up  of  three  to 
five  representatives  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  Teachers’  College. 

In  making  up  the  final  admissions  list,  the 
committee  is  also  guided  by  the  optional 
subjects  the  applicants  have  chosen  — 
that  is,  the  subjects  they  would  like  to 
teach  on  graduation  — since  it  is  con- 
sidered important  to  have  a match  or  a 
balance  between  student  expectations 
and  national  goals. 

However,  the  selection  committee,  like 
everything  else  in  the  college,  is  subject 
to  the  purview  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee.  After  the  Cultural  Revolution 
every  functioning  unit,  whether  school, 
factory,  or  commune,  came  under  the 
authority  of  such  a committee.  Although  • 
I could  not  be  sure  of  the  exact  makeup 
of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  this 
college,  at  a ping-pong  ball  factory  we 
visited,  the  committee  consisted  of  four 
factory  employees,  five  representatives 
of  the  militiamen  (volunteer  reservists), 
and  a few  government  workers  (‘cadres’) 
appointed  by  the  city’s  Industrial  Bureau. 

Vesting  all  local  authority  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  is  the  means  by 
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which  the  Chinese  have  solved  the 
problem  of  individual  authority.  In  the 
^ school  setting,  this  means  replacing  the 
principal  with  a committee,  although  the 
actual  day-to-day  administration  is  done 
by  the  committee’s  chairman  (‘the 
principal  person’).  In  the  middle  school 
we  visited,  he  was  assisted  by  chairmen 
from  the  Political  Committee  (made  up  of 
teachers  and  responsible  for  the  Red 
Guards  and  the  Communist  Youth 
League),  from  the  Teaching  Committee 
(in  charge  of  learning  and  pedagogy), 
from  the  Logistics  Committee  (in  charge 
of  maintenance),  and  from  the  Production 
Committee  (in  charge  of  the  school 
factory,  where  every  student  spends  a 
minimum  of  a month  every  year).  Assis- 
tance also  came  from  the  Red  Guards, 
three  of  whom  were  present  to  welcome 
us  and  show  us  around. 

The  overall  picture  that  emerges  is  that 
the  Chinese  believe  in  selecting,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  right  man  for  the  right 
job.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  ‘right  man’  is  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  Party  or  even  a Youth 
Leaguer,  although  becoming  a member 
of  the  Communist  Party  seems  to  be  an 
ideal  of  the  aspiring  youth  (at  least  of 
those  with  whom  we  came  into  contact). 
The  following  discussion  I had  with  one 
of  the  translators  is  illustrative: 

‘Are  you  a member  of  the  Communist 
Party?’ 

‘No,  I’m  not.  But  I’d  like  to  be  one.’ 

‘So  why  aren’t  you?’ 

‘I  was  a university  student  all  this  time. 
Maybe  in  a year  or  more,  I can  be.  But 
you  have  to  be  conscious  of  the  nature 
: of  the  class  struggle,^and  you  must  also 
work  hard.’ 

Notice  that  the  second  criterion  is 
‘work  hard’:  just  as  the  work  ethic  is  a 
cornerstone  of  North  American  life,  so 
work,  better  work  and  harder  work,  is 
seen  by  the  Chinese  as  the  key  to 
success. 

ill  Since  the  national  plan,  as  applicable 
to  the  province,  determines  the  number 
of  student  places  available,  there  is  never 
an  oversupply  of  teachers  and  therefore 
no  frustrated  graduates.  Even  those  who 
are  unsuccessful  in  gaining  admission 
to  the  Teachers’  College  are  not  stranded, 
since  they  merely  continue  in  their 
working  situation. 


Courses 

The  student  who  survives  this  rigorous 
process  of  selection  is  then  faced,  as  are 
most  students  in  North  America,  with  a 
set  of  compulsory  subjects  along  with 
a choice  of  optional  ones.  The  com- 
pulsory subjects  comprise  the  following: 

1 . Politics:  History  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,  Marxist  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  and  History  of  the  International 
Communist  Movement. 

2.  Physical  Education. 

3.  Militiamen  Training. 

4.  Chairman  Mao’s  Educational  Thought. 


Educational  psychology,  usually  a 
compulsory  subject  for  teacher  trainees 
in  Western  countries,  was  not  being 
taught  at  the  time  of  my  visit  because 
there  were  no  suitable  texts.  Prior  to  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  the  books  used  were 
of  Russian  origin;  now  new  texts  are 
under  preparation.  Philosophy  of 
Education,  another  compulsory  subject 
here,  is  replaced  by  ‘Chairman  Mao’s 
Educational  Thought.’ 

Physical  education  at  the  college 
entails  not  only  learning  theories  of  how 
to  keep  fit  but  also  actually  keeping  fit. 
Thus  every  student  has  calisthenics  as 
part  of  his  daily  training, 

I stated  earlier  that  militiamen  were 
included  in  the  membership  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee.  Obviously, 
then,  fighting  for  their  country  is  not  their 
only  service:  as  their  inclusion  in  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  indicates,  they 
have  an  important  social  role  too.  It  is  in 
preparation  for  such  responsibilities  that 
the  teacher  trainees  have  Militiamen 
Training  as  one  of  their  compulsory 
subjects. 

The  training  course  lasts  for  three 
years.  Before  the  Cultural  Revolution,  it 
was  four,  but  Chairman  Mao’s  teaching  is 
that  the  length  of  institutionalized 
education  be  shortened.  In  addition  to 
studying  the  obiigatory  subjects  listed 
above,  the  teacher  trainees  visit  schools 
for  practice  teaching  for  six  weeks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and 
third  years. 

No  degree  is  granted  at  the  end  of  the 
training.  ‘Everybody  serves  the  people,’ 
and  a piece  of  paper  is  of  less  signifi- 
cance when  service  is  foremost  and 
self-interest  comes  last. 


Staff 

The  Kwangtung  Teachers’  College,  with 
its  4,000  students,  has  a staff  of  about 
1 00.  But  teaching  at  the  coilege  is  only 
part  of  the  job  of  the  Chinese  professors. 
They  also  move  out  into  the  country  — 

‘to  take  education  to  the  middle  schools,’ 
as  they  say.  This  is  for  the’purpose  of 
giving  in-service  training  both  to 
graduates  and  to  those  who  are  already 
teaching  but  have  yet  to  undergo  their 
formal  training. 

Such  an  approach  has  three  advan- 
tages: it  provides  an  opportunity  for  rural 
teachers  to  get  training  even  if  they  are 
unable  to  attend  the  Teachers’  College, 
and  for  the  trained  teacher  it  serves  as 
professional  development;  it  helps  stem 
the  flight  of  village  teaching  talent  to  the 
city;  and  it  confronts  the  professors  with 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  world  outside 
the  college.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand 
educational  theory  is  brought  into  the 
classrooms,  while  on  the  other  the 
professors  come  to  understand  the 
conditions  in  which  their  students  will 
have  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  acquire. 

It  is  this  twofold  activity  — teaching  at 
the  college  and  moving  into  the  schools 
— that  the  professors  we  met  referred  to  - 
as  ‘walking  on  two  iegs,’  another  counsel 
from  Mao.  But  in  fact  there  are  three 
aspects  to  their  work.  For  in  addition  to 
the  above,  professors,  like  all  other 
Chinese  intellectuals,  must  spend  some 
of  their  time  in  the  fields,  working  side 
by  side  with  the  peasants  and  farmers  so 
as  ‘to  be  educated’  by  them.  All  profes- 
sors are  expected  to  participate  in  all 
three  types  of  activity  within  a cycle  of 
three  to  five  years. 

Finally,  professional  development  of 
professors  is  considered  to  be  vitally 
important,  and  a special  committee, 
called  the  Special  Teaching  and 
Research  Group,  is  entrusted  with  this 
responsibility. 

My  visit  to  China  left  me  with  the 
overall  impression  of  the  primacy  of 
politics  at  ail  levels  of  education  as  well 
as  in  society  in  general,  the  emphasis  on 
making  every  member  of  society  more 
socially  conscious  and  less  self-centered, 
and  the  equality  accorded  to  all  aspects 
of  labor.  Politics  aside,  there  is  much 
that  we  could  learn. 
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Educational 
Information  Service: 
A New  Resource 
for  Teachers 


Perhaps  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reading  program  you’re  using  or  want  to 
try  a different  marking  system.  Perhaps 
you  are  a member  of  a curriculum  com- 
mittee trying  to  develop  materials  on  a 
new  subject  — ecology,  economics,  or 
whatever.  Or  perhaps  you  are  on  a 
negotiating  team  and  feel  you  need  new 
approaches  in  order  to  hasten  a satis- 
factory settlement.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
there  is  a need  for  information.  Others 
have  faced  similar  problems,  and  chances 
are  there  are  reports,  articles,  papers,  or 
guides  available  on  the  topic  at  hand  that 
would  provide  you  with  fresh  ideas, 
insights,  and  even,  on  occasion,  specific 
solutions.  Unfortunately,  finding  relevant 
materials  is  a serious  problem  in  itself. 

Few  practicing  educators  have  time  to 
visit  a library  to  search  for  materials;  and 
even  if  they  do  obtain  some  references, 
obtaining  the  documents  themselves  is 
usually  impractical  or  impossible. 

It  is  hoped  that  a new  information 
service  being  provided  through  the 
Library  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  will  help  to  reduce  this 
information  bottleneck  by  making  it  easy 
both  to  locate  and  to  obtain  educational 
literature.  The  service,  which  locates  and 
duplicates  articles  and  reports  on  various 
topics  in  response  to  requests  from 
educators,  is  one  aspect  of  the  Educa- 
tional Information  System  for  Ontario 
(EISO)  project  at  OISE  being  funded 
under  contract  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

The  service  has  been  in  full  operation 
since  September  1 , 1 975.  An  individual 
interested  in  using  it  simply  describes  the 
topic  of  interest  and  explains  how  the 
information  is  to  be  used.  For  example, 
a teacher  might  be  interested  in  reading 
materials  for  grade  1 children  in  rural 
areas  in  order  to  develop  a more  relevant 
and  stimulating  program.  She  would 
forward  her  request  by  phone  or  letter  to 
the  search  analyst,  a specially  trained 
reference  librarian.  Special  search 
request  forms  are  also  available  for  that 
purpose. 


Upon  receipt  of  a request,  the  search 
analyst  rewords  the  conterit  to  conform 
to  a list  of  subject  headings  designed  for 
computer  scanning  of  a large  data  base 
for  relevant  materials.  The  data  base  itself 
is  maintained  by  the  Educational 
Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  an 
information  gathering  and  dissemination 
network  operating  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  National  Institute  for 
Education.  Through  the  Current  Index  to 
Journals  in  Education  (CUE)  and 
Resources  in  Education  (RIE),  ERIC  has 
indexed  over  200,000  items,  including 
journal  articles,  curriculum  materials, 
conference  papers,  and  research  reports. 
Substantial  amounts  of  Canadian  mate- 
rials included  in  the  ERIC  data  base  help 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  for  educators. 

The  search  analyst  then  uses  a com- 
puter terminal  connected  to  a computer 
operated  by  the  System  Development 
Corporation  of  Santa  Monica,  California, 
where  the  ERIC  data  base  is  stored.  As 
each  of  the  various  subject  headings  is 
typed  into  the  terminal,  the  number  of 
relevant  documents  is  narrowed  down. 
For  example,  there  might  be  over  500 
items  listed  under  'reading  materials,’  but 
as  the  headings  ‘grade  1 ’ and  'rural 
schools’  are  added,  the  items  that  would 
be  classified  under  all  three  headings 
might  be  limited  to  35.  To  complete  the 


process,  the  search  analyst  instructs  the 
computer  to  print  a bibliography  con- 
taining the  relevant  citations  (which 
includes  abstracts  for  documents  in  RIE) 
The  bibliography  is  mailed  directly  to  the 
requestor,  where  it  normally  arrives  within 
a week. 

For  this  search  service,  a fee  of  $30  per 
search  is  being  charged  to  cover  com- 
puting and  mailing  costs.  Users  can  pay 
in  advance  or  be  invoiced. 

To  assure  access  to  complete  docu- 
ments and  articles  appearing  in  EISO 
bibliographies,  the  information  service  is 
also  providing  copying  services.  After 
reviewing  the  bibliography,  the  person 
who  requested  the  search  may  wish  to 
order  copies  of  several  complete  docu- 
ments. Paper  copies  are  provided  for 
journal  articles  at  IO0  per  page,  and 
microfiche  reproductions  (3"  by  5" 
‘negatives’  that  contain  images  of  up  to 
96  pages)  are  provided  for  reports  at 
350  perfiche. 

Individuals  interested  in  requesting  a 
search  should  contact  Elizabeth  Reicker, 
Search  Analyst,  EISO  Search  Service, 
OISE  Library,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  M5S  1 V6,  or  phone 
(416)  923  6641,  ext.  487. 

In-depth  research  is  being  carried  out 
in  the  Northeastern  region  of  Ontario  to 
determine  the  value  of  having  Educational 
Information  Consultants  in  each  region. 
Educators  in  the  Northeastern  region  are 
advised  to  contact  their  directors  (or 
Regional  Office,  in  the  case  of  isolated 
boards)  to  learn  proper  procedures  for 
placing  search  requests  with  their  Educa- 
tional Information  Consultant.  Through  its 
Northeastern  Centre  located  in  North  Bay, 
the  OISE  Office  of  Field  Development  is 
particularly  active  in  this  phase  of  the 
study. 

The  principal  investigators  for  the 
project,  Ethel  Auster  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Lawton  (Department  of  Educational 
Administration),  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
additional  information  concerning  EISO. 
They  may  be  contacted  at  (41 6)  923  6641 , 
ext.  420  and  ext.  654  respectively. 
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I;  leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 


! The  various  branches  of  the 
i Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
I Services  produce  a variety  of 
: publications,  tapes,  and  films, 
j A representative  sampling  of 
I materials  particularly  suited  to 
classroom  use  follows. 

I Publications 

I Address  requests  to: 

; Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services 
Communications  Branch 
7th  Floor 
Hepburn  Block 
Queen’s  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1 E9. 
Telephone:  (416)  965  7825 
Those  publications  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  also  available 
in  French. 

Access,  vol.  1,  no.  3. 

A brief  outline  of  the  Ministry’s 
programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 


Can  You  Babysit  Tonight?* 
(Reprinted  July  1975,  How  to  Be 
a Good  Babysitter) 


Do  You  Need  a Visiting  Nurse 
or  Homemaker?*  (March  1975) 
The  Ministry  program  to  help 
families  and  individuals  who 
need  these  services. 

Do  You  Need  Generai  Weifare 
Assistance?*  (March  1975) 

The  Ontario  government 
programs  for  people  whose  usual 
means  of  support  has  been 
greatly  reduced  or  totally  lost. 

Services  to  Chiidren*  (March 
1975) 

Ministry  programs  to  protect 
children  and  their  rights. 


Too  Oid  . . . to  Find  Reai  Parents? 
A look  at  the  adoption  of  the 
older  child. 

We’re  Right  Here  in  Your 
Community  (July  1975) 

A list  of  the  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  the 
Ministry’s  district  and  local 
offices  throughout  Ontario. 

Your  Rights  under  the  Ontario 
Legal  Aid  Plan* 

Tells  briefly  who  is  eligible,  what 
it  costs,  and  how  to  apply  for 
legal  assistance. 

We  recommend  that  the  publica- 
tions listed  below  would  be  of 
value  as  reference  material  in  the 
school  library  or  resource  center: 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Review,  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services,  1973-74. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Minister, 
Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  1973-74. 

Institutions  for  Children 
and  Youth  (March  1975). 
Residences  and  homes  available 
to  children  and  young  people 
whose  problems  cannot  be  met 
in  their  own  homes. 
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Do  you  need 
a visiting 
nurse  or 
honvenvaiker? 


Directory  of  Charitable  and 
Municipal  Homes  for  the  Aged 
and  Elderly  Persons’  Centres 
(March  1975). 


Resources  for  Senior  Citizens* 
(May  1975).  Programs  from  all 
levels  of  government  and  private 
agencies  to  assist  Ontario’s 
senior  citizens. 

Your  Family  Benefits  Handbook* 
(March  1975).  A handbook  to 
assist  those  applying  for  Family 
Benefit  allowances. 


General 

Vfe«are 

As^stance? 


Ministry  of 
Communtty  and 
Sociaf  Services 


The  Honourable  Rane  Braoelie 
Minister 

Mfss  D.  Cfrdenden 
Deputy  MSvisier 


Films 

All  films  are  16mm.  Address 
requests  to: 

Modern  Talking  Picture 
Services 

1875  Leslie  Street 
Don  Mills,  Ontario  MSB  2M6. 
Telephone:  (416)  444  7347 
When  requesting  films,  be  sure  to 
include  alternative  viewing  dates. 
A double  asterisk  indicates  that  a 
discussion  guide  is  available 
from  the  Communications  Branch 
at  the  address  shown  under 
‘Publications.’ 


Reflections  (22  minutes) 

Five  people  tell  how  they 
approach  retirement  and  growing 
older. 


ALONG 

THE 

WAY 


educational  films 
from 

Ontario  Ministry 
of 

Community  and 
Social  Services 


A Way  Out**  (22  minutes) 
Children  as  victims  of  broken 
homes  and  their  feelings  on 
being  adopted.  (Also  available 
with  French  sound  track.) 

Along  the  Way**  (24  minutes) 

A sequel  to  A Way  Out,  this  film 
shows  one  day  in  the  lives  of  two 
middle-class  families.  It  illustrates 
the  problems  arising  in  adoption 
and  the  consequences  of 
unemployment.  (Also  available 
with  French  sound  track.) 

Apartment  209*  * (27  minutes) 
This  film  is  a documentary  about 
two  people  who  are  disabled  by 
cerebral  palsy. 


Streetworker  (15  minutes) 

A documentary  film  that  depicts 
the  job  of  the  detached  commu- 
nity worker  and  illustrates  how 
community  organizations  can 
become  involved  with  profes- 
sional agencies  in  providing 
effective  community  services. 
(For  this  film  only,  address 
requests  to  Harry  Smith  and 
Sons,  525  Denison  Street, 
Markham,  Ontario  L3R  1B8.) 
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Profile  of  a School/31 
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Dewson  Street  Public  School 


Although  Dewson  Street  has  a long  history 
dating  back  to  the  1880s,  the  modern  era  of 
the  school  began  in  1968  when  it  moved  into 
its  present  new  building  and  became  estab- 
lished as  one  of  Ontario’s  most  progressive 
elementary  schools.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Les  Birmingham,  who  was  then  principal,  an 
open-plan  philosophy  focusing  on  the  needs 
of  the  individual  child,  together  with  a team- 
teaching approach,  was  introduced  in  the 
school  at  a time  when  such  ideas  were  little 
more  than  words  in  the  Hall-Dennis  report. 

The  present  principal,  A.  F.  Reinholdt,  who 
worked  at  the  school  as  vice-principal  for 
several  years,  has  built  on  the  foundations  laid 
down  by  his  predecessor.  To  accommodate 
the  individual  needs  of  the  670  students  — 
students  from  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  — ■ the  school  provides  a diverse  range 
of  learning  environments.  Depending  on  their 
ages,  the  students  are  divided  among  the  three 
floors,  and  on  each  floor  there  are  at  least 
three  fairly  distinct  learning  areas:  protected 
(with  more  direction  and  a lower  pupil/teacher 
ratio);  open  (with  more  freedom,  a higher 
pupil/teacher  ratio,  and  emphasis  on  team 
teaching);  and  a middle  area  falling  some- 
where between  the  other  two  extremes.  The 
child  is  matched  to  the  learning  environment 
according  to  his  particular  stage  of  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  no  long-term  or  hard-and- 


fast  decisions  — in  each  situation  the  child  is 
assessed  as  to  whether  he  can  handle  more 
responsibility,  and  the  overall  aim  of  the  school 
is  to  turn  out  students  who  are  adaptive  to 
change,  socially  oriented,  and  secure  in 
themselves. 

The  academic  program  at  Dewson  Street 
places  strong  emphasis  on  communications 
skills  (including  talking  and  listening),  which, 
together  with  mathematics,  occupy  most 
mornings.  Through  field  trips  and  visits,  efforts 
are  made  to  expose  the  children  to  a variety  of 
experiences  and  interests.  In  the  afternoons, 
special  classes  are  held  in  Greek  and  Por- 
tuguese, these  being  the  home  languages  of 
large  proportions  of  the  student  body. 

A community  program  operates  at  Dewson 
Street  after  school  is  over  and  is  run  by  a full- 
time community  coordinator.  Baby-sitting 
services  are  provided  for  adults  who  attend  the 
language  and  craft  classes,  and  last  summer 
the  area  surrounding  the  school  was  opened 
as  a community  park,  with  a wading  pool, 
tennis  courts,  and  open  grassland.  At  the 
present  time  the  children  and  staff  are 
exploring  ways  of  using  the  outdoor  areas 


as  extensions  of  the  classroom  for  school 
gardens,  ecology  studies,  and  exciting 
opportunities  in  the  creative  arts. 

As  a pioneer  of  new  educational  ideas, 
Dewson  Street  has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
problems  to  solve;  but  it  has  done  so  with 
thoughtfulness  and  resilience,  and  continues 
to  be  a leader  in  elementary  education. 
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